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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office 
Building of The London & Lan- 


cashire Group, Hartford 























RUINED! 


Me because his insurance advisor failed to point 
@ out a hazard not covered under his present 
insurance set-up. 
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THE agent who uses the ATNA PLAN survey 
method can never be accused of mis-handling a 
client’s insurance affairs. 


THE ATNA PLAN 


gives the client an insurance program which 
provides a maximum of protection at a 
minimum of cost. 


“It pays to be an 4Etna-izer’” 


THE ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


affiliated with 
THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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This Week: 


FIRE TABLE 


The Spectator's annual tabulation of under- 
writing and investment profits and losses of 
100 leading fire insurance companies in a 
decade appears on pages 12 and 13, with 
editorial comment on the tabulation begin- 
ning on page 8. 

* * * 


DOORWAY 


The London & Lancashire group started a 
precedent in Hartford when in 1905 it 
erected its home office building outside the 
business district of the insurance city, a ven- 
ture followed in more recent years by other 
insurance offices. The main entrance is 
pictured on the front cover, and a descrip- 
tion of the building's architectural features 
appears on page 24. 


* * * 


DECENTRALIZATION 


Clayton G. Hale sees greater efficiency 
and flexibility in agency management, and 
consequently more underwriting in the field, 
as the result of a decline in highly cen- 
tralized control. His comments appear on 
page 7. 

* * * 


Next Week: 
NIPPON 


Although life insurance was inaugurated in 
Japan nearly a half a century after the first 
American company was founded, the busi- 
ness has made remarkable progress in that 
country and it ranks fourth in world stand- 
ing today. There are 3? companies doing 
business in the Island Empire and their 
methods reflect all of the modern develop- 
ments of American and British practices. 
The history and development of the business 
in Japan will be outlined in an article by 
one who has played a leading part in the 
industry, Suketaro Hirose, president of the 
Nippon Life Assurance Company, of Osaka, 
Japan. He is chairman of the Life Associa- 
tion of Japan and is counsellor of the 
American College of Life Underwriters in 
that country. 








Casualty Facts 


OMMERCE and industry during the past half century have 

recorded an advance which the record of thirty previous 

centuries does not parallel. Inventions and the practical 
application thereof have harnessed for man, elements and forces 
in nature whose presence were but seeming fantastic prophecies of 
uncredited savants. New transportation and new power have 
brought new problems to finance and to labor. The pace of the 
world has been quickened and distances have been bridged. The 
complexities of living have been felt in the business and home of 
man, urban and rural. 

When insurance men view the progress of the world in general, 
well may they with pardonable pride reflect that their institution 
has contributed beyond the average to the present era. The pro- 
tecting arm of insurance reaches through the fabric of enterprise, 
stabilizes the gains it has made, and provides the sinews for further 
advance. 

Casualty insurance is truly a creation of modern business and has 
become an integral part of it. In less than a half a century its cover- 
ages have expanded from a few meagerly written lines until today, 
in its more than fifteen recognized lines, it guards the portals 
of preventable and unpreventable loss. Volumes of vital interest 
to all could be written from the aggregates of stock casualty 
insurance companies in The Spectator Company’s Year Book. Com- 
pensation insurance, with over one hundred million in premiums, 
protects at the rate of $40 a man over twenty-five million of the 
forty-eight million gainfully employed. 

Through automobile liability insurance with premiums of over 
one hundred and eighty-eight million, practically five million auto- 
mobiles were protected, and by loss payments more than five hun- 
dred thousand suffering through their operation were aided by 
payments of one hundred and eight million dollars. Almost five 
million people guarded their lives from accident and disease by 
premiums of over sixty-four million dollars, and four hundred 
thousand of them reaped benefit when their policies became claims. 
Under burglary and theft policies more than twelve million people 
and properties were guarded, and the losses occasioned by more 
than one hundred thousand crimes were nullified through the 
insurance protection, 

The great scope and embraciveness of casualty insurance, these 
results only touch. The magnitude of the occasions for loss could 
be impressive weapons in the selling canvass of casualty insurance 


men throughout the nation. 
i J.V. C.. 
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Agency Advertising and Salesmanship 


That We Need Novelty and Freshness in This Era of the New 
Deal Cannot Be Denied by Anyone, and Systematic Production 
Campaigns Based on the Effective Use of Advertising Material 


Mark a New Development of the Greatest Promise 


OT the least important of the 
many interesting papers most 
ably presented at the recent 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents were those 
devoted to agency advertising and 
salesmanship. To be more specific, sys- 
tematic production campaigns based on 
the effective use of advertising mate- 
rial. Certainly this marks a new devel- 
opment of the greatest promise, as a 
result of which I am very sure many 
agents went away with some new ideas 
which will bear fruit in an increased 
business, both from the standpoint of 
volume and profit. Needless to say, 
each one of us can do a great deal to- 
ward pushing this good work along, 
if we will but follow out and improve 
upon such of these ideas and sugges- 
tions in any way that may commend 
itself to our judgment. For though ad- 
vertising is only part one of a two-part 
program, part two, selling, is sure to 
follow. 

I, therefore, venture to predict that 
despite the many grave legislative and 
organization problems which will un- 
doubtedly continue to face us, these 
will not be permitted to overshadow 
the importance of discussions pertain- 
ing to agency salesmanship and well- 
thought-out advertising campaigns. If 
I should emphasize any particularly 
desirable feature for you to cultivate, 
then, it would be to urge concentrated, 
continuous and determined effort to 
that end. In short, the crying need, as 
it seems to me, is more and better 
salesmanship. 


Selling End Neglected 


Our business is, perhaps, farther 
from the saturation point than any 
other marketed on a national basis. To 
business experts this has always been 
a mystery. They do not understand 
that the selling end of the fire and cas- 
ualty business has been the one most 
neglected, and that the greater portion 
of these forms of indemnity, strange as 
it may seem, have been bought, rather 
than sold. But this is not surprising, 
perhaps, when it is considered that 
buying an insurance policy is quite dif- 
ferent from buying an automobile or 


By Rose BirD 


Manager, Western Department Fire 
Companies 
The American Group, Newark 





a suit of clothes. Insurance is not a 
commodity. Insurance is a contract 
which promises to recompense you for 
losses which you may sustain, or to 
give you protective service in certain 
emergencies. That we need novelty 
and freshness of viewpoint in this 
era of the “New Deal” will not be de- 
nied by anyone. Perhaps it is only 
natural for a man to emulate the prac- 
tices of others engaged in a similar 
line of work. 

Unfortunately, since the inception of 
the American Agency system the ten- 
dency has been, whether rightly or 
wrongly, to claim the dignity, the honor, 
and the culture of a learned profession, 
which also toils not nor spins with its 
hands and which decries all forms of 
advertising and solicitation. Such a 
claim has not infrequently been made 
by oratorical practitioners of this busi- 
ness, and it is no misfortune to cherish 
such an enthusiasm for one’s job. 
Strictly speaking, there are but three 


professions, Theology, Medicine and 
Law. Would that we could “cross” 
the agent with the ambulance-chasing 
lawyer so as to better the acquisitive 
ability of the agent and the ideals of 
the unethical lawyer. 

I know of many cases where agents 
continued to acquire their normal 
amount of new business right through 
the depression. I know of a few cases 
where the percentage of new business 
even increased during that trying pe- 
riod. These, however, were due to the 
fact that the agents had formerly been 
able to get along on the business which 
was “fed” to them. When this “feed- 
ing” stopped, they were forced to 
strike out for themselves—and were 
literally amazed to find what they had 
been missing. One agent in a town 
of 1200 population wrote more than 
$2,500.00 in desirable new premiums 
within 45 days—and the startling 
fact is that the business had been there, 
but overlooked by everyone, for years. 


Planned Selling 


It is a well-known fact that in many 
an otherwise well-conducted agency— 
where much midnight oil has been con- 
sumed in devising practical office sys- 
tems and effective collection systems— 
little or no real thought has been given 
to planned selling. The agency may 
employ a solicitor on a_ percentage 
basis, but after letting him dart about 
here and there with the vague idea 
of trying to sell anything to anybody, 
the feeling is reached that insurance 
cannot be sold. Too true, insurance, 
per se, cannot be sold—nor can any 
one kind of insurance be peddled suc- 
cessfully from door to door. The suc- 
cessful agent determines who needs 
what and can pay for it. 

And right here permit me to deviate 
for a moment to answer the agent who 
says he spends so much time on col- 
lections there is none left for selling. 
Collections are important, and should 
be looked after—once the agency has 
been allowed to get into that condition. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that 
well-planned salesmanship prevents 
much of the collection evil. The aver- 
age agent will find that most of his 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


“Toward Decentralization” 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


a few years ago swung so far 

in the direction of mergers, 
consolidations, and centralized 
control, is now swinging back, 
and decentralization is one of the 
significant phenomena of the 
times. 

To insurance this means more 
autonomy for the subsidiary run- 
ning-mates; and more particular- 
ly it means more underwriting in 
the field. 

William S. Crawford, who in 
his book of last winter, “The 
3ackground of Fire Insurance,” drew upon his 
thirty years experience as a newspaper man as- 
signed to observing and reporting this business, 
states the question: “In the background lies that 
question on which opinion is widely divided ; which 
is better—great, highly organized business with 
centralized management and_ responsibility, or 
numerous small businesses, built up by a man or 


Te business pendulum which 





group of men who own it and are responsible for 
its success ?” 

As the pendulum swings back we find a tendency 
to send authority out to the agencies and the branch 
offices ; and possibly those men are able to exercise 
as good judgment on the scene as are the ex- 
aminers at the home office a thousand miles away. 
It makes for efficiency and flexibility. 

There comes to mind a prominent casualty com- 
pany with branch offices in the major cities. In 
so simple a transaction as the issuance of a re- 
moval endorsement for a_ residential liability 
policy these branch offices are empowered only to 
prepare the endorsement. It must then be sent to 
the home office for signature by someone who 
always signs them without question and probably 
without having more than a remote idea of the 
character of the different streets of these cities. 
This quaint procedure of having a hundred-dollar- 
a-month clerk officially sign these simple en- 
dorsements prepared at the office of a five-to-ten- 
thousand-dollar-a-year branch manager produces 
irksome delays and deprives that company of 
business it might otherwise have. If the branch 
manager can’t be trusted to execute such a simple 
endorsement he clearly ought not to be branch 
manager. 

May the pendulum continue to swing back. 








overdue premiums are on _ policies’. this?” 


which were either offered to him volun- 


Weakly, the agent turned over 


ing-minded to have accomplished all 








tarily, or sold in haphazard fashion. 
One of the cardinal principles of good 
salesmanship is to solicit only those 
who can afford to pay. Those who buy 
unsolicited these days have, as a rule, 
been cast off by their former agents 
as poor pay. Sooner or later you will 
have to “clean house.” Why not do it 
now and spend your time profitably in 
the pursuit of paying clients? 

Again, advertising to planned sales- 
manship. I have predicted that next 
year’s Agents’ Convention will include 
discussion of this topic as well as ad- 
vertising, because if agents carry out 
the sound advertising suggestions 
made at the recent meeting, they will 
discover a situation best illustrated by 
the following true story. 

An agent called on the vice-president 
of a large city bank in the hope of get- 
ting him interested in a supplemental 
contract on his home. Immediately on 
stating his mission, the V. P. said, 
“Come in. I’ll take it!” Struggling to 
retain his composure, the agent said, 
“But I haven’t told you anything about 
it yet, and it is a new form of protec- 
tion.” “Haven’t told me!” exclaimed 
the V.P. as he took several letters and 
folders from a top drawer and slid 
them toward him, “What do you call 
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an attractive folder labeled “Supple- 
mental Contract—The New Economi- 
cal Form of Protection” and noted the 
imprint of John Jones, a competitor. 
“But, I’m not Mr. Jones,” said our 
agent. “Oh! I see,” said the V. P. 
Then, after an instant’s pause, “Well, 
since Mr. Jones is too busy to come 
after my business, you go ahead and 
write me up!” 

This agent was sufficiently advertis- 


that may be expected of advertising, 
yet he had lost out because he was not 
sales-minded. 

Have I put the matter too strongly? 
Possibly I have; but we are all of us 
looking to ways and means for increas- 
ing our premium incomes, and I think 
I have pointed out to you one very sure 
way of adding to our business, even 
though general business conditions 
may not improve as rapidly as we hope. 








“Well planned salesmanship prevents much of the 
collection evil. The average agent will find that most 
of his overdue premiums are on policies which were 
either offered to him voluntarily, or sold in haphazard 
fashion. One of the cardinal principles of good sales- 
manship is to solicit only those who can afford to pay. 
Those who buy unsolicited these days have, as a rule, 
been cast off by their former agents as poor pay. 
Sooner or later you will have to ‘clean house’. Why 
not do it now and spend your time profitably in the 
pursuit of paying clients?” 
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With the Editors 


Underwriting Experience 


HE realization on the part of the 

executives of fire insurance com- 

panies that a most fundamental 
factor in the stability of fire insurance 
is the necessity of a reasonable profit 
resulting from underwriting and quite 
apart from investment profits which 
may be made with the money controlled 
by the companies because of premiums 
received and surplus built up, has been 
most strongly emphasized because of 
the economic condition of the country 
since the crash of 1929. It cannot be 
denied that in those boom days, rough- 
ly from 1925 to 1930, when it appeared 
that anyone with a few dollars could 
be certain of earning a high per cent 
simply by investing it, that the fire 
insurance companies did not show the 
concern they might well have felt be- 
cause too often the expenses of secur- 
ing business, added to the payment of 
losses, ate up the premium income and 
left a minus where there should have 
been a plus. But, because of the large 
profits made on investments, the bal- 
ances were in the black. 

That period passed. Even if it 
should return, perhaps the lesson has 
been thoroughly learned. It is a good 
thing that the underwriting profit 
earned by the 100 leading fire insur- 


ance companies, shown in the accom- 
panying table of underwriting and in- 
vestment profits and losses during the 


past decade, 1923 to 1932, inclusive, 
shows a very considerable improve- 
ment. The figure for the ten years 


ended Dec. 31, 1932, was $104,294,118; 
that for the ten years ended Dec. 31, 
1931, was $82,540,594, an increase of 
$21,753,524, or 20.9 per cent. The 
total underwriting profit for 1931 was 
greater than for the preceding year, 
and it is correct to assume that be- 
cause of greater care in underwriting, 
more proper caution in settling losses 
and more economy in management, this 
should continue. The rate the com- 
panies charge are, in effect, the same 
that have prevailed for some time, and 
such slight differences as there have 
been played little part in the whole re- 
sults. As all insurance men know, the 
cost of insurance during the past dec- 
ade has been materially reduced all 
along the line, the cost of insurance per 
$100 having fallen from over a dollar 
to 80 cents in 1931 and to 78 cents in 
1932. 

It might be noted that of the 31 New 
York companies shown in the table, 24 
had an underwriting profit and 7 an 
underwriting loss. Of the 48 companies 
of other States, 30 showed an under- 
writing profit and 18 an underwriting 


loss, and of the 21 foreign companies 
shown, 18 had an underwriting profit 
and only 3 an underwriting loss. 

The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners a number of years 
ago established 5 per cent as a normal 
and desirable profit to result from fire 
insurance underwriting transactions. 
The tables show that, over the past ten 
years, this underwriting profit has ac- 
tually been slightly over 1% per cent. 
There is such a thing as selling things 
too cheaply, and while the policyholder 
would seem always to be benefited by 
a reduction of rates and, likewise, the 
sufferer if rates are advanced, the truth 
is that if the former practice should be 
too long pursued he, in the end, would 
be the greatest loser, since there would 
be no possibility of building up reserves 
that the nature of fire insurance de- 
mands for its stability. No business 
can continue forever, unless subsidized, 
unless it makes a fair profit. The econ- 
omies forced upon the companies be- 
cause of the depression have borne 
fruit and should be reasonably con- 
tinued, but if the rates are too low it 
is inevitable that when the necessity 
arises they must be increased. 

As usual, a feature in this annual 
ten-year table prepared by The Spec- 
tator is the amount of losses paid by 

(Concluded on page 12) 








SAMPLES FROM SCHNITMAN INSURANCE TIRADE 


A Letter of Comment From an Outstanding Actuary 





CHNITMAN’S book “How Safe is 

Life Insurance?” contains so many 
half truths, untruths and false deduc- 
tions that it would take another book 
to refute them. The author professes 
to be a statistician, in fact it is stated 
that he was formerly chief of division 
of survey of current business in the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. Well, let’s look at an example 
of his statistics. On page 108 he claims 
to compare the passenger death rate of 
steam railroad travel with that of air- 
plane travel and produces figures which 
would indicate the relative safety of the 
latter. Here is the way he goes about 
the demonstration. 

In 1930 the number of people killed 
by steam railroads was 5481. Since 
railroad passengers that year traveled 
28 billion miles, he figures that one per- 
son was killed for every 5.1 million 
passenger miles. Before going on to 
the airplane hazard it will pay to look 
into this conclusion. The 5481 deaths 
involved trespassers, yard men, grade- 
crossing deaths, and what-not. Only 50 


out of the 5481 were passengers riding 
on the trains. Since these are the ones 
in which we are interested for the pur- 
pose of computing the hazard of rail- 
road passenger travel, the death rate 
comes out to be one death for over 
500 million passenger miles. 

In 1930 the committee of the Actu- 
arial Society of America which works 
in close cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce computed the air- 
plane passenger death rate in 1930 
to have been one for every 4.3 million 
passenger miles flown. In other words, 
it was well over one hundred times as 
safe to travel in a railroad train in 
1930 as it was to travel in a commercial 
airplane on a regular scheduled flying 
route. 

Schnitman’s conclusion was that air- 
planes were actually safer than rail- 
roads. He does not use the 1930 death 
rate for airplanes, but uses a 1933 
figure of one death for every 12.7 mil- 
lion air passenger miles. Where he got 
this figure is a mystery. The committee 
of the Actuarial Society which made a 


report in Chicago last month states 
that there has been in the last year or 
two no significant change in the death 
rate of airplane travel in regular com- 
mercial scheduled flying. 

Having satisfied himself that air- 
plane travel is less hazardous than rail- 
road travel, he draws the conclusion 
that life insurance’ discriminates 
against airplane travelers because the 
companies have heavy holdings of rail- 
road bonds and therefore want to ham- 
per the budding airplane industry. 
Could anything be more preposterous! 
The only reason why the companies 
have had to guard against the airplane 
hazard is the additional death rate. 

One cannot but wonder whether this 
is a sample of the type of service which 
the Department of Commerce received 
from Mr. Schnitman when he oc- 
cupied a position with them. If this 
is the type of information which he 
gives us in his own field of statistics 
just how much reliance can be put 
upon the deduction which he draws in 
other parts of his misleading book! 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Hartford life insurance companies 
report that current demand for loans 
on policies is off approximately 50 
per cent from the peak and present 
applications are about 24 per cent 
fewer than they were three months 
ago. 





The report of the Missouri State 
Life Policyholders Protective Com- 
mittee almost unanimously approves 
the sale agreement between Super- 
intendent of Insurance Robert Em- 
mett O'Malley and the General 
American Life Insurance Company as 
the best possible solution of the 
policyholders’ plight. 





Silas H. Cornwell, 82, long a vice- 
president and director of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford and considered the oldest 
active official in the business, dies 
from heart attack. 





James S. Touchstone, formerly gen- 
eral agent for the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company at Dallas, 
Tex., is appointed salary savings sys- 
tem sales manager of the company. 





The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia announces 
the appointment of William A. Con- 
way as supervisor of agencies, suc- 
ceeding E. H. Norene, who resigned 
recently to become assistant super- 
intendent of agencies for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. 





Lee A. Phillips, for many years ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Los Angeles, resigns because of ill 


health. 


Carl Rasch of Helena, Mont., is 
elected president of the Montana 
Life Insurance Company, succeeding 
the late Harry R. Cunningham, and 
Robert B. Richardson is named general 
manager of the company. 








The proposal to mutualize the Royal 
Union Life Insurance Company, pre- 
sented to the receivers by the gen- 
eral agents’ protective committee, is 
recommended in the report of the 
receivers filed with Federal Judge 
Charles A. Dewey at Des Moines. 





The Western & Southern Life In- 
surance Company contributes $500,- 
000 each to the surplus funds of the 
Western & Southern Indemnity and 
the Western & Southern Fire Insur- 
ance Companies to assist them in ex- 
panding their business conservatively. 





George W. Blossom of Chicago, 
joint United States manager of the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions In- 
surance Company, Ltd., and the Lin- 
coln Fire Insurance Company of New 
York, resigns as of December 31. 





Richard T. Butler will retire at the 
end of this year as assistant manager 
of the United States branch of the 
Atlas of London and as vice-president 
of the Albany of New York, affiliate 
of the Atlas. 
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SOUNDINGS 


/—————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 




















ONSERVATION work, as an insurance 
company function, is beginning to come 
into its own. It can hardly be gainsaid 

that though these efforts have always had the 
solemn endorsement of leaders in the busi- 
ness, the interest displayed, except for a few 
individuals, has in the past been more aca- 
demic than vital. 

Up to recent times, conservation effort on 
the part of the companies was recommended 
chiefly for benefits it reaped in good will. It 
is still true that no better medium for im- 
proving insurance relations with the public 
exists than the participation in campaigns 
for the improvement of living conditions and 
the prevention of accident and disease. 

Recent tendencies in insurance, however, 
have extended the influence of conservation 
work beyond its significance as a factor in 
promoting public relations. Today many look 
to it as the key to the loss situation. 

With both premium volume curtailed and 
profitable investment avenues choked, prop- 
erty insurance carriers find the attainment 
of even a small profit almost impossible. The 
situation is further complicated by the indis- 
position of supervising authorities to permit 
increases in rates. 

It has been found also that conditions are 
such that even underwriting of the strictest 
selectivity and conservatism cannot combat 
the combination of circumstances confront- 
ing the companies. The one way left to cut 
losses seems to lie in the reduction of what 
have heretofore been regarded as natural 
hazards. 
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Ti 
ide 
Current Economic Trends 


Supported by the largest outpour- 
ing of voters in the history of Ger- 
many, Adolf Hitler this week achieved 
the greatest popular victory a na- 
tional leader has ever won at the polls 
and secured 93.4 per cent of the total 
votes cast indorsing his stand on quit- 
ting the League of Nations and the 
disarmament conference. 





Wage-earners’ living costs, as a 
whole, in the United States rose only 
one-tenth of | per cent in October 
over September, compared with 
monthly increases ranging from 0.8 
per cent to 3.3 per cent during the 
preceding five months, making the 
October level 2.5 per cent higher 
than in October, 1932, but 22.8 per 
cent lower than in October, 1929, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended November II, 1933, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 122.72 and 
closed Saturday at 124.06. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
32.75 and closed Saturday at 33.93. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 83.85 
and closed Saturday at 82.41. 





Steel production, which has dropped 
to approximately 25 per cent of ca- 
pacity, will probably lose a further 
small percentage before January | 
rolls around, as there is little new 
business of bulk in sight for the in- 
dustry. 





Wheat prices on the Chicago Board 
of Trade finished the week 25 to 3!/2 
cents higher under increased public 
buying, inspired by sharply higher 
sterling and continued advance in 
gold. 





Cotton futures early last week suf- 
fered a decline of about $1 a bale, 


| but quickly reversed their trend and 


advanced into new high ground for 
the current movement and gains of 
approximately $2 a bale over final 
prices as of November 4. 





Sales of the first twenty store chains 
reporting for October show a gain 
of 4.8 per cent over sales for October, 
last year. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended November 4 totaled 607,- 
785 cars, which was a decrease of 
28,889 cars under the preceding week 
this year, but an increase of 20,483 
cars over the corresponding week in 


1932. 





A reduction of | per cent in the 
interest rate on loans to railroads, 
including existing loans aggregating 
approximately $330,000,000, was au- 
thorized this week by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to assist the 
roads in making equipment purchases 
to create employment. 
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Insurance Premium Financing 


A Study of the Plan of Operation of Premium Finance Companies 


—the Value of the Plan Both to the Agent and to the Assured 


HERE is not the least doubt but 

that many insurance agencies have 

built up large premium incomes 
through long terms of credit depending 
upon the fact that most people are 
honest and will pay eventually. 

Whenever I hear that an agent is a 
very popular man in his community I 
often wonder whether this admiration 
is not the result of a careless and gen- 
erous credit policy. Everyone loves an 
easy collector, except his creditors. 

There are instances where agencies 
have been operated with profit both 
to the companies and owners in spite 
of a careless or a deliberately lenient 
credit policy, but I think this has been 
the result of good luck rather than 
foresight or judgment. I have known 
of many instances where agents have 
carried assureds along for years and 
have been amply repaid when the as- 
sureds ship came in, but I have also 
known just as many cases where the 
agent was very shabbily treated in 
return for his generosity. 

It is pretty generally the rule that 
business which has to be obtained 
either by a very informal and careless 
credit policy, by lavish entertainment 
or downright bribery eventually re- 
sults in a loss to the agent. 


Definite Terms 


One thing that the average agent has 
failed to realize is that credit is worth 
real money and that by encouraging a 
careless, informal credit policy he is 
cheating himself and his companies and 
at the same time is weakening the char- 
acter of his assured and sowing seeds 
of contempt for himself. Most people 
expect to pay their bills upon a cer- 
tain date and if they cannot meet their 
obligations they will say so frankly and 
agree to definite terms as to payment. 

The assured who will not agree to 
definite terms for premium payments 
is usually doing business from day to 
day and does not know where the 
money is coming from to pay his next 
week’s bills. Therefore, he follows out 
a policy of only paying those that press 
him hardest until too many of his 
creditors lose their patience at the same 
time. Then he calmly goes into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Fortunately, most of this class have 
already been eliminated by the depres- 


By WILLIAM M. GOODWIN 





sion but we must guard against them 
when good times return. They usually 
start with nothing but their nerve and 
after flying high at other people’s ex- 
pense they invariably end up with less 
than they started with. An agent is 
better off without their business for it 
is full of “headaches” and always ends 
in a loss. 

There are many assureds who are 
still in business who have never been 
good pay but who have always come 
through when pushed hard enough and 
who really know their business and are 
trying desperately to get along. This 
class usually gave promissory notes 
and paid them off as slowly as the 
banks would permit, allowing the agent 
to assume the contingent liability as 
endorser. If an agent would not ac- 
commodate them then they would find 
another who would, or divide their bus- 
iness up in such a manner that no one 
agent had too much at risk. Now that 
the local banks have practically stopped 
accepting commercial paper’ unless 
furnished with gilt-edged collateral, 
this class has found it difficult to locate 
agents who can finance its paper and 
is either paying cash or turning to the 
finance companies for help. 


Preferred Class 


Then there is the assured who has 
always been good pay but who is now 
conserving every dollar of cash and 


who is taking all the time he can de- 
cently afford to pay his bills and, at 
the same time, keep his reputation. 

It is this last mentioned class that 
the agents want to help and which has 
always constituted the most valuable 
part of their business. For an agent 
to insist upon immediate payment from 
this class under present day condi- 
tions, especially when the assured has, 
for many years, been in the habit of 
paying his premiums within a few days 
after the policy was delivered, is busi- 
ness suicide, yet many agents find it 
absolutely impossible to offer any as- 
sistance in financing the accounts. 
Therefore, they must sit by and see the 
business go to other agents who have 
more capital and who can arrange to 
wait longer for their money. 

The only way to overcome this is to 
use the premium installment plans of- 
fered by the several finance companies 
that have come into prominence during 
the depression. 


Never Investigated 


This is a new and strange idea both 
to the agent and company official and 
neither has been very cordial toward 
it. It is hard for insurance men to 
depart from the beaten path, and 
it is most difficult for them to admit 
that a worthy plan can emanate from 
outside the business. Therefore, the 
insurance premium finance plan has 
been looked upon with suspicion and 
discouraged by many company men 
who, in most instances, have never care- 
fully studied the details of the plan, nor 
have they investigated the character 
or reputation of the companies offer- 
ing it. 

Personally, I can testify to the fact 
that the plan solves many problems, 
is entirely practical and efficient and 
is welcomed by many assureds. First 
it must be thoroughly understood by 
the agent so that he can present it to 
the assured intelligently. The agent 
must be able to convince the assured 
that it is worth his while to pay the 
service charge (which includes inter- 
est) in order that he may conserve his 
cash for use in his business, especially 
under present day conditions when so 
much money can be made by buying 
goods before prices rise, that it is a 
business-like regular plan for budget- 
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ing premium payments and that the 
conditions of the contract must be re- 
ligiously kept. The more intelligent 
and business-like the assured, the 
easier it will be to convince him of the 
value of this plan. If he cannot see it 
then the agent must have strength 
enough to state that it is the only plan, 
except cash in forty-five days, that he 
ean possibly accept and that he will 
lose the business rather than depart 
from it. 

An agent must also learn that the 
finance companies cannot depart from 
their rules for handling these accounts 
in any particular and that all the con- 
tracts and papers must be complete in 
every detail. In dealing with finance 
companies the sooner an agent realizes 
this the easier it will be for him. It is 
always better to dispose of a disputed 
point immediately upon its presenta- 
tion than to go back later at the re- 
quest of the finance company to adjust 
it. 


Details of Plan 


Premium financing is here to stay 
and will become more popular as time 
progresses. With this in mind I sought 
an interview with H. F. Albers, assis- 
tant treasurer of the National Guar- 
antee and Finance Company, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and asked him the fol- 
lowing questions, the answers to which 
may be of some benefit to my readers: 

1. How many premium financing 
companies are in the field? How old 
is this business? 

It is my understanding that there 
are several hundred premium finance 
companies, but I think that these in- 
clude little companies which have been 
organized by a few agents to take care 
of their own premiums. They transact 
business only in their own office or pos- 
sibly within the offices of eight or ten 
agents and attempt in no way to en- 
gage generally in the business. I be- 
lieve I would be safe in saying that 
there are but few premium finance 
companies organized to take care of a 
large volume of business and very few 
transacting business on a national scale 
as we are. Premium finance compa- 
nies have been organized, I understand, 
as long as five or six years ago and 
the last few years have proven the ad- 
vantages of this type of financing. 

2. What percentage of finance con- 
tracts reach you improperly prepared 
and must be returned for correction? 

For approximately two years a lot 
of educational work had to be done in 
explaining the method of handling pre- 
mium budget contracts. Thousands of 
dollars have been spent by us in ad- 
vertising and I am very happy to say 
that now very few finance contracts 
are improperly prepared. Very little 
detail is necessary in the preparation 
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of an N. G. F. Premium Budget Con- 
tract. 

8. Do you have field men to assist 
agents when they start to use your 
services? 

We have a few field men to assist 
the agents in getting acquainted with 
premium budget work, but have found 
that this method of education is really 
prohibitive. The manner of handling 
a premium budget contract can be sat- 
isfactorily explained by correspondence. 
Approximately two-thirds of our 6,000 
agents are being handled very satis- 
factorily by correspondence. 

4. We understand that you hold the 
policies and that the assured is fur- 
nished with a certificate. In the event 
of a fire loss the adjusters usually de- 
sire to examine the policy contracts. 
What is your procedure in this event? 
What is your procedure when the mort- 
gagee insists upon holding the policy? 

In most cases the policies are deliv- 
ered to us and the assured is furnished 
with a certificate or copy of the policy 
by the agent. In the event of a loss 
we are always ready and willing to 
present the policy for proper examina- 
tion. In cases where a mortgagee or 
governmental department desires to 
hold the policies we will accept certifi- 
cates or copies of the policies, such cer- 
tificates or copies to be countersigned 
by the policy countersigning agent and 
accompanied by a receipt signed by the 
holder. In this receipt are provisions, 
acknowledging our interests so that 
there will be no misunderstanding 
about our right to cancel after notice in 
event of default. This setup also pre- 
cludes any trouble to the insurance com- 
pany in accepting our cancellation in- 
structions, because the receipt acts as a 
release on the policy, very much in the 
same manner as a direct release from 
the holder to the company or a lost 
policy receipt. 

5. What percentage of finance con- 
tracts are cancelled? 

I am pleased to say that our experi- 
ence proves less than 3 per cent can- 
cellations. Of course, this does not 
mean delinquencies. We have set up a 
careful, definite collection procedure 
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with the interests of the assured, agent 
and insurance company, as well as our 
own, in mind. A great many of the 
payments do not come in on the date 
that they are due, but the great ma- 
jority of them are paid within a rea- 
sonable time. We cancel as of ten days 
after the payment is due and the above 
percentage of cancellations will show 
that all but about 3 per cent of the 
payments are paid not over fifteen 
days from the installment date, giving 
effect to the mailing of the remittances. 
Of course, the collection procedure 
which we maintain is expensive, but 
what the agents are looking for is less 
trouble in collections. We assume that 
trouble and the expense is paid out of 
the reasonable service charge which we 
make. 


Service Charge 


6. The assured invariably objects to 
the service charge and starts to figure 
out how much he is paying for the ac- 
commodation. Can you suggest any 
information we can give him to meet 
the objection? 

In computing the service charge on 
a premium finance transaction it is nec- 
essary to bear in mind that the pay- 
ments are made on the monthly basis 
and, consequently, collection expenses 
become a very material part of the cost 
analysis. The money cost is usually 
about the same for one company as an- 
other. It must be remembered that the 
difference between a reasonable service 
charge and a low service charge is but 
a few cents a month, but the collection 
results are dependent upon the few 
cents difference. 

7. A number of company officials to 
whom I have talked about premium 
financing seem to think that the finance 
companies are charging exorbitant 
rates and they state that they will not 
cooperate in any way. Other company 
officials are in favor of premium financ- 
ing. What has been your experience 
in connection with company coopera- 
tion? 

As stated previously, the service 
charge is dependent upon services ren- 

(Concluded on page 14) 








“One thing that the average agent has failed to realize is that 
credit is worth real money and that by encouraging a careless, 
informal credit policy he is cheating himself and his companies 
and at the same time is weakening the character of his assured 
and sowing seeds of contempt for himself. Most people expect 
to pay their bills upon a certain date and if they cannot meet 
their obligations they will say so frankly and agree to definite 
terms as to payment.” 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of One 
Hundred Leading Fire Insurance Companies in a Decade 


(Concluded from page 8) 
the fire insurance companies because 
of the San Francisco fire of 1906. We 


ments have felt the strain is shown by 
the fact that for the decade ending 
Dec. 31, 1930, this totaled $735,653,833. 
For the decade ending a year later the 


as a necessary factor in the conduct of 
any branch of business as well as in- 
demnification for losses on residential 
buildings and other private property. 


believe the possibility of the repetition 
of such a staggering catastrophe is 
year by year lessened because of the 
diligence of the companies in spreading 
the gospel of precautions against fire, 
but is by no means ended, and, if fire 
insurance is to remain the great bul- 
wark against disaster it has so long 
been, it is necessary that it be prepared 
for such a possible drain upon its re- 
sources. 

How the net earnings from invest- 


It is manifest, therefore, that all the 
people are interested in having fire 
insurance companies maintain their fi- 
nancial strength; and, to accomplish 
this desirable result, to charge fair pre- 
mium rates. Fire insurance is a great 
stabilizer and protector, and the capital 
invested in it is worthy of a fair yield 
for those who place it at the risk of the 
business.” The truth of that is even 
more evident now than at that time. 


total was $606,221,352, and for that 
ended the last of 1932 it was $503,059,- 
014. The Spectator table for the dec- 
ade ending Dec. 31, 1929, shows net 
investment profit for that period of 
$862,013,619. At that time, in com- 
menting on the table, The Spectator 
said: “All manufacturing and mercan- 
tile business habitually rely upon fire 
insurance as a protective measure, and 
such insurance is generally regarded 
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31 COMPANIES OF NEW YORK STATE 
$ $ $ $ $ % % | $ 
Agricultural, Watertown 54,968,745 55, 235, 694 266,949 4,675,379 a2,239,971 642,933,879 765,420 0.48 136 868 , 848 
American Alliance, N. Y 15,675,355 14, . 1,541,717 owe 3,500,743 c3 , 220,000 +775,000 +1,047,460 9.84 124 256 ,537 
American and Foreign, N. Y. 12,415,748 10, 266. 194 2,149,554 : 1,401,393 d2, 625 ,000 e+967 ,032 41,085 17.32 1179 ‘ 
American Eagle, N. Y. 49,816,039 46,791,405 3,024,634 ; 4,464, 296 2,350,000 +3 , 252,999 +1,885,931 6.07 118 
American Equitable, N. Y. 29,401,476 30/593 .707 1,192,231 1,480,240 f—917,389 +1,802,822 —57 ,424 4.05 761 
Bankers and Shippers, N. Y. 30,000,348 30,124,547 124,199 1,728,114 1,295,000 g+7,409 +301 ,506 0.04 165 ane 
Buffalo, Buffalo 16,331,544 16,894,607 563 ,063 2,798,568 1,270,000 +790 ,000 +175,505 3.45 179 275,000 
City of New York, N. Y 27,047,205 2: 3/802 1,483 ,403 632,842 A2 ,020 ,000 60,000 +156, 245 5.48 91 
Commonwealth, N. Y 28,084,731 27,251,825 832,906 2,100 331 h1,$00.000 +31,958 +l, 001,979 2.97 G6 13,610 
Continental, N. Y 235,286,636 224,711,166 10,575,470 , 45,258,850 i21,194,624 +32,130,244 2,509,452 4.24 12 1,749,925 
Fidelity- ae N.Y 191,542,555 186,781,112 4,761,443 24 j15,060,579 +28,218,444 —267 , 655 2.49 117 k2,988,122 
Glens F; alls, N , 74,772,915 2,567,974 i 3¢ 11,250,000 m+2.,220.657 +3, 159 , 35: 3.32 109 997 ,330 
Great Americ 7 N. ¥ 183,327,891 1,907,183 17,852,081 n11,465,000 +9,300,000 1,005 , 736 1.03 46 7,8 
Hanover Fire, N. Y 5, 46, 200, 436 588,831 4,636,362 p—515,000 43,316,200 +2 423 , 963 1.26 113 
Home, N. Y 456,506,691 450,582,661 5,924,030 6,991,299 410,380,000 —954 +2,536,283 1.30 113 
International, N. Y 42,560,161 41,514,924 1,045,237 1,660,302 1,725,000 +1,000,000 19,461 2.46 85 
Knickerbocker, N. Y 13,615,059 13 ,500 , 697 114,362 1,626,130 rl 445,498 +1,330,613 1,035,619 0.84 519 
Mercantile, N. Y 17,511,321 16,638,928 872,393 1,896,268 1,625,000 31,531 +1,175,222 4.68 129 11,250 
Merchants Fire, N. Y 36,482,246 33,591,182 2,891,064 6,511,879 84,208,750 +3,622,¢50 +1,571,243 7.92 149 ; 
National Liberty, N. Y 81,601,891 80,799,359 802,532 5,656,706 11,748,891 4,265,001 1,024,652 0.98 126 §=6©2, 050,331 
Niagara Fire, N. Y 07,417,623 91,631,064 6, 266,037 u3,560,000 +6,349,761 +2,142,835 5.94 77 ~=2, 150,000 
Northern, N. Y 29,819,565 29,355,626 2,879,525 1627,500 +2,034,425 +681 ,539 1.55 238 
North River, N. ¥ 94,305,676 92,897,964 0, 756,852 w3,610,000 +6,318,652 235, 912 2 1.49 130 7,426 
Pacific Fire, N. Y 29,721,660 29,044,548 2,017,107 22,052,000 y+612,874 F 2.28 188 50,328 
Prudentia! of Great Britain, N. Y. 16,566,224 16,603 ,382 37,158 1,386,817 975,000 +611,311 + 663. 348 0.22 567 
Queen, N. Y 90,840,906 85,826,013 5,014,893 6, 169,078 29,600,000 §§+2,732,307 1,148,336 5.52 97 1,948,000 
Richmond, N. Y 12,457,887 12,136,997 320,890 601,673 h1, 125,000 +488 ,224 390,661 2.58 181 
Standard, N. Y 8,663,793 8,953,649 289, 856 433,680 ®™—750,000 +18,459 +875 ,365 3.34 1176 
Star, N. Y 20,271,850 19,972,825 299 ,025 1,395,437 900 ,000 +741,187 y 1.47 136 
United States Fire, N. Y 134,124,812 132,342,004 1,782,808 15,019,956  aa7,915,000 bb+7,872,496 1.33 133 153 ,931 
Westchester, N. Y 76,977,700 77,627,906 650 , 206 4,571,975 e854 500 dd+-2 396,777 0.84 114 952,242 
48 COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES 
$ by $ $ q 3 
Aetna. Hartford 246,499,405 245,641,428 857,977 19,58 13,575,000 +4,483,655 +2,: <4 546 0.34 93 2,910,893 
Allemannia a sb urzh 22,646,157 22,574,835 71,322 1,500,754 1,313,000 +796, 748 537 ,672 0.31 114 
Alliance, Ph phia 31,204,002 30,486,396 717,606 3,478,604 2,275,000 gq+-82: + 1,095. 683 2.30 129 1,032,785 
Americ: Ce — 1 St Louis 40,501,529 2,085 034 1,583 , 505 2,756,815 1,300,000 231, 501 +-104 201 3.91 67 1,610,803 
American, Newark 129 188,041 130,993,443 1,805,402 7,996,441 hh503 , 207 +5,129,4¢0 +558 ,342 1.40 33 1,109,836 
Automobile, Hartford 137,856,878 151,123,478 13 , 266, 600 5,127,285 i 2,275,000 3j+-3,352,534 +-783 ,151 9.62 73 
Boston, Bostor 66,206,386 64,661,808 1,544,578 6,530,337 25,960,000 739 871 +2,854,786 2.33 97 24,260 
California, San Frar 22,199,693 21,841,060 358 , 633 1,771,926 795,000 +252 386 +1,083,173 1.61 121 1,766,764 
Camden, Camder 49,921,200 49,744,183 177,107 5,827,112 12,961,425 mm+-2,514,820 +527 ,974 0.35 127 365 ,000 
Concordia, Milwaukee 24,887,439 25,949,485 1,062,046 2,706,100 760 ,000 +849 , 986 +34 ,068 4.27 67 195 ,237 
Connecticut, Hartford 69 , 700 325 2,286,946 5 d4, 101,360 n+109 379 +4,038 044 3.28 2,378,428 
Dubuque F. & M , Dubuque 19,034, 354 04,488 1,7: kk1 , 450,000 +189, 838 0.49 128 
Eagle Fire, Newark, N. J 19,957 ,320 420 087 1,29 oo—1,341,241 +546,910 2.11 368 
Equitable F. & M., Providence 13,500,246 500, 128 1,859 ,382 1,000 ,000 pp ol +1,436, 767 3.68 134 264,700 
Federal, Jersey City 38,624,354 31,712,360 6,911,904 4,137,891 44,174,969 qq+331,520 +6,543,396 17.90 76 787 ,000 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 92,801,722 94,390,901 1,589,179 2,900,132 rr—2,910,652 +-4,893 341 671,736 1.71 91 1,835,930 
Fireman's Fund, San Francisco. 178,545,001 176,934,386 1,610,615 10,647,735  ss7,417,188 t#+1,817,414 +3,023,748 0.90 104 11,100,000 
Firemen's. Newar 102,103,494 102,963,895 860,401 19,946,964 re—36,405.200 +8 746,201 +6,851,634 0.84 146 
Franklin Fire. Phila lade!phia 48,385,760 45,727,384 2,658 376 2,974,008 ww—820,000 160,500 +-§64 , 868 5.49 228 1,325,882 
General Ins. Co. of Amer., Seattle 18,802,256 17,653,209 1,148,957 1,314,273 21150 353 +-756 , 867 +1,556,010 6.11 
Girard F. & M., Philade!phia 20,279,269 21,339,757 1,060, 488 2,871,236 800 ,000 +087, 760 +22 , 988 5.23 97 753 , 687 
Hartford Fire, Hartford 480,181,610 479,505,196 676,414 : os 37,547,664 27720,392,855 +10,593,215 +7, 238,008 0.14 91 6,766,937 
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Home F. & M., San Francisco.... 23,535,741 23,065,954 469 , 787 ; 1,604, 666 1,440,000 yy+217,416 +417 ,037 2.00 154 5 
Ins. Co. of N. America., Phila.... 295,163,432 287,280,222 7,883,210 Pe 28,635,727 2214,158,632 '+4-9,659,258 +12,701,047 2.67 sn 126 3,315,000 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila.... 21,991,162 21,844,028 147,134 2,380,857 1,080,000 241,457,501 —9,510 0.67 89 332,208 
Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia . 10,377,240 10,439,252 ; 62,012 580,063 31 210,000 +356,431 —1,048,380 | a eee 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 18,645,466 19,766,359 - 1,120,893 2,100,283 540,000 +645 ,453 206 ,063 6.01 131 ake eel 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee 48,044,540 48,879,562 viens 835 ,022 6,564,716 42,113,064 -+2,961,414 +655 ,216 1.7 115 1,405,010 
National-Ben Franklin, Pittsb’gh. 22,331,652 23,944,905 aden 1,613 , 253 2,587,994 880,000 +835,132 740,391 7.22 217 ‘a sos 
National Fire, Hartford......... 191,203,587 190,218,395 985,192 ake 7,639 , 868 64,997,832 741,183,190 +2,444,038 0.51 99 2,538,246 
National Union, Pittsburgh 106,546,078 111,188,444 ait 4,642,366 3,405,750 ®%—4,715,000 +3,049,144 +429 ,240 4.36 128 1,181,097 
Newark Fire, Newark 35,826,643 33,757,926 2,068,717 : 2,440,339 92,610,000 +1,612,031 +287 ,025 5.77 R 137 ~ hears 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester. 49,258,934 48,037,853 1,221,081 6,124,142 103 392,500 -- 174.387 +4,127,110 2.48 100 455,340 
Northwestern Nat'l, Milwaukee 48,157,004 47,008,073 1,148,931 4,805,855 114,770,000 +520 397 +664 ,389 2.39 : 106 582,076 
Old Colony, Boston 18,924,107 17,589 ,027 1,335,080 1,365,110 800 ,000 -93 , 263 +1,993 ,453 7.06 me  execouwes 
Orient, Hartford 24,555,641 23,302, 282 1,253 ,359 1,488, 072 2,275,000 +423 ,597 +42, 834 5.10 eee 96 1,679,000 
Pennsylvania, Philade sIphia 64,353,955 62,437,3% 1,916,617 2 4,350,000 —§02,568 +2,847,466 2.98 103 2,950,000 
Philadelphia F. & M., Phila. 15,433,653 15,837,489 : 403 , 836 : 18750 000 +463 ,962 +1,444,432 2.62 137 Son 
Phoenix, Hartford 114,193,514 110'858.354 3,335,160 15, 200; 867 1312, 850,985 12—248,113 +5,933,155 2.92 ‘ 99 1,771,103 
Providence Washington, Prov.... 64,967,977 62,957,857 2,010,120 5,923 , 803 26,349 967 2,157,341 +3,741,297 3.09 : 99 794,244 
Republic of Texas, Dallas 15,693,913 13,756,029 1,937,884 1,453 ,227 d2,860 ,000 -21,702 +552,813 12.35 ’ 120 or 
Rhode Island, Providence 25,881,279 28,043,090 aia 2,161,811 1,980,191 '4—1,104,687 +503 ,430 +419 ,637 : 8.35 76 494,244 
Rossia, Hartford 84,164,631 83,678,522 486, 109 2,306,831 5—208,788 +2,499,640 +502 ,088 0.57 73 hes a 
Security, New Haven 54,525,928 55,345,103 819,175 4,454, 286 1,221,000 +2,224,995 +189 ,116 : 1.50 101 cai = 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield 143,839,425 141,017,159 2,822,266 sis 11,056 ,064 d7 ,990 ,000 +6,416,741 —528 ,411 1.96 Mees 112 1,639 ,063 
Standard, Hartford 10,932,793 11,647,173 . 714,380 1,177,736 20_300 ,000 ~25 , 896 +789 , 252 6.54 233 . 
St. Paul F. & M., Springfield 137,351,166 131,227,658 6, 123 ,508 7,850,550 29,552,000 +2,221,531 +2,200,527 4.46 116 =: 11,233,357 
Superior Fire, Pittsburgh 20,857,563 21,638,096 : 780,533 1,728,128 17290 ,000 +588 , 569 +69 ,026 : 3.74 77 eetanee 
21 FOREIGN COMPANIES 
Atlas, London 37,854,407 38,341,677 . 487,270 2,209 ,625 626,705 +390, 855 +704,795 1.29 89 1,721,387 
Caledonian, Edinburgh 27,475,371 27,470,791 4,580 1,578 ,826 1,580, 102 +18 ,030 —13 ,726 0.01 93 2,477,481 
Commercial Union, London 94,245,009 86,789,519 7,455 , 490 4,488 , 802 12,538,173 +296 ,981 —890 , 862 7.91 73 «=. 2,469,525 
Eagle Star & Brit. Dom's, London. 36,887,610 36,644,318 243 ,292 1,048 ,726 —15,841 +172,293 +1,135,566 0.66 60 . aa 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe, Liverpool 113,251,567 111,092,403 2,159,164 5,314,880 5,599,126 +3,116,869 ~1,241,951 1.91 88 4,522,905 
London & Lancashire, London. . 34,184,276 31,925,335 2,258 ,941 3,313,567 5,540,334 +567 , 109 —534 ,935 6.61 ; $6 7,274,000 
London Assurance, London 44,949,185 43,447,790 1,501,395 2,907 ,293 4,381,993 —2,582 +29'277 3.34 ‘ 97 4,667,831 
North British & Merc., London 81,975,505 77,156,972 4,818,533 5,042,113 8,378,692 +341,529 +1,140,425 5.88 ‘ 98 3,683,205 
Northern, London ik 51,100,503 50,680,457 420 ,046 3,417,940 4,123,399 +411,697 —697,110 0.82 - 79 «2,413,750 
Norwich Union, Norwich 39,220,552 38,984,314 236,238 2,305,227 1,900 935 +658 ,591 —18,061 0.60 OE wkessesen 
Phoenix, London 42,385,877 41,968,491 417,386 2,978,435 2,819,092 +1,608,055 -1 031,326 0.98 109 §=2,518,803 
Prudentia Re- and Coins., Zurich 49,625,987 49,048,584 577 ,403 2,348,031 809,163 +1,639,006 +477 ,265 1.16 210 ; ~ 
Royal Exchange, London 27,305,673 27,442,263 ‘ 136,590 1,483 , 807 1,817,459 +692, 182 —1,162,424 0.50 95 2,968,637 
Royal, Liverpool 129,808,354 123,466,062 6,342,292 ; 6,910,426 7,333,125 +2,578,482 +3,341,111 4.89 75 «1,595,179 
Scottish Union & Nat'l, Edinb’ch 39,836,481 38,790,258 1,046 , 223 3,720,770 5,298,599 +1,406,063 —1,937,669 2.63 101 1,046,657 
Sun, London 42,602,062 41,311,548 1,290,514 2,585,908 3,899,732 +368 ,516 —391,826 3.03 84 1,692,832 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich 45,6 39 535,916 709 ,734 2,087, 486 681,273 +1,264,530 +851 ,417 1.76 151 
Tokio M. & F., Tokio 23 ,883 ,744 542,398 2,581,257 ~4,267,249 +2,118,028 +5,272,876 2.22 175 
Urbane, Paris . : 40,760,942 718,918 3,104,775 3,462,250 +843 , 866 —482 423 1.73 71 : . 
Western, Toronto 22,459,261 21,597,670 861,591 : 1,672,003 1,633,485 +153 ,950 +846, 159 3.84 98 1,740,770 
Yorkshire, York 23,598,609 24,606,283 ‘ 1,007 , 674 871,657 —§37 , 223 +445 ,823 ~—44 617 : 4.27 wae axedoduns 
TOTALS- 6,844,172,173 6,7 739,! 87 78,055 $1104,294,118 ‘ 503 059,014 $1286,593,017 t t4216,272, 882 tt+-104,487, 233 tt1.52 ae ... 115,787,248 





N. B.—Figures are mainly compiled from reports to N. Y. Ins. Dept. and include marine business. * Many companies transact marine 
business, which is included herein. + Dividends are net after consideration of surplus funds paid in. Amounts in dividend column for for- 
eign companies represent net remittances to or (—) receipts from home offices. § Includes depreciation or appreciation in value, or profit 
or loss on sale or maturity of investments, and profit and loss items. {tf Net. 

a Dividends include stock dividend $1,000,000, less $2,000,000 surplus paid in. b Includes $15,650 Mixed Claims Award. c Dividends 
$3,470,000, less $250,000 surplus paid in. d Includes $1,000,000 stock dividend. e Includes $28,149 Mixed Claims Award. f Dividends (in- 
cluding $800,000 steck dividend), less $4,500,000 surplus paid in. gIncludes $38,431 Mixed Claims Award. h Includes $500,000 stock 
dividend. i Dividends (including $5,000,000 stock dividend), less $14,621,969 transferred from capital to surplus. j Dividends (including 
$5,000,000 stock dividend), less $1,000,000 premium on new stock and $10,394,474 transferred from capital to surplus. k Losses of Phenix 
of Brooklyn. I Dividends (including $1,600,000 stock dividend and $500,000 to trustees for investing company), less $4,850,000 surplus 
paid in and $2,500,000 transferred from capital to surplus. m Includes $73,393 Mixed Claims Award. n Dividends, less $2,500,000 surplus 
paid in and $8,150,000 transferred from capital to surplus. p Dividends (including $1,050,000 stock dividend), less $5,000,000 surplus 
paid in. q Dividends, less $15,000,000 surplus paid in and $12,000,000 transferred from capital to surplus. r Dividends (ace 
$300,000 stock dividend), less $500,000 transferred from capital to surplus. s Dividends (including $2,990,000 stock dividend), less $177,- 
500 surplus paid in and $2,250,000 transferred from capital to surplus. t Dividends (including $8,000,000 stock dividend), less $6,000,- 
000 transferred from capital to surplus. wu Dividends less $3,000,000 transferred from capital to surplus. v Dividends, less $375,000 
surplus paid in and $1,000,000 transferred from capital to surplus. w Dividends (including $2,000,000 stock dividend) less $4,000,000 
transferred from capital to surplus. a Includes $600,000 stock dividend. §§ Includes $77,585 Mixed Claims Award. y Includes $1,770 
Mixed Claims Award zIncludes $2,000,000 stock dividend. aa Dividends (including $3,000,000 stock dividend), less $3,000,000 trans- 
ferred from capital to surplus. bb Includes $53,576 Mixed Claims Award. cc Dividends, less $1,000,000 premiums on new stock and less 
$2,000,000 transferred from capital to surplus. dd Includes $43,504 Mixed Claims Award. ff Includes $1,031,161 Mixed Claims Award. gg 
Includes $59,174 Mixed Claims Award. hh Dividends, less $5,048,001 surplus paid in and $3,343,740 transferred from capital to sur- 
plus. ii Dividends less $15,000,000 surplus paid in. jj Includes $1,753,867 Mixed Claims Award. kk Includes $500,000 stock dividend. 
ll Dividends less $250,000 surplus paid in. mm Includes $151,097 Mixed Claims Award. mn Includes $45,925 Mixed Claims Award. 00 
Dividends, less $2,247,848 surplus paid in and $815,000 transferred from capital to surplus. pp Includes $22,962 Mixed Claims Award. 
aq Includes $795,971 Mixed Claims Award. rr Dividends (including $1,000,000 stock dividend), less $8,796,008 surplus paid in and 
$3,600,000 transferred from capital to surplus. ss Dividends, less subscription forfeited, $57,812 and surplus paid in, $3,500,000. tt In- 
cludes $385,964 Mixed Claims Award. vv Dividends (including $2,250,000 stock dividends), less $48,421,320 surplus paid in and $9,397,- 
690 transferred from capital to surplus. ww Dividends (including $1,000,000 stock dividend), less $7,000,000 surplus paid in. w«a# Dividends, 
less $2,000,000 surplus paid in. yy Includes $33,403 Mixed Claims Award. zz Dividends, less $6,765,840 surplus paid in. 

1Includes $1,666,965 Mixed Claims Award. “Includes $27,967 Mixed Claims Award. % Dividends (including $250,000 stock dividend), 


less $500,000 surplus paid in. ‘4 Dividends, less $375,000 surplus paid in. ‘See Fireman’s Fund. * Dividends, less $3,000,000 surplus 
paid in. 7Includes $4,888 Mixed Claims Award. *% Dividends, less $6,625,000 surplus paid in, less $1,650.000 transferred from capital to 
surplus. °® Dividends include $1,500,000 stock dividends. ” Dividends (including $250,000 stock dividends), less $1,250,000 surplus paid 
in 1M Includes $500,000 stock dividend and $500,000 used for organizing casualty comnane.. *Includes $115,073 Mixed Claims Award. 


>Includes stockholders tax. 4 Dividends (including $225.000 stock dividend), less $1.5 35.000 surplus paid in and less $1,000,000 
transferred from capital to surplus. ™ Dividends, less $3,045,788 surplus paid in and $1.560.000 transferred from capital to surplus. ™ 
Dividends, less $800,000 surplus paid in. 1 Dividends, less $410,000 surplus paid in and $250,000 transferred from capital to surplus. ™% 
Dividends, less $1,500,000 surplus paid in. ™ Dividends, less $500,000 transferred from capital to surplus. ™ Dividends, less $500,000 
surplus paid in. @ Dividends paid to policyholders on premiums, less $1,939,758 surplus paid in. “Surplus paid in, $750,000 
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Insurance Premium Financing 


(Continued from page 11) 


dered and services rendered are de- 
pendent upon the service charge. Any 
person checking the rates of any of the 
premium finance companies and com- 
paring them with any other type of 
financing, will find that premium 
finance companies are charging rela- 
tively less. Frankly, a great many of 
them are learning, much to their sor- 
row, that they are not charging enough. 
As to being exorbitant, I don’t know 
of a single instance, but I do know of 
many cases where the charges are too 
low for good service. 

In general, I believe you will find 
that the larger premium finance com- 
panies will cooperate with the insur- 
ance companies, the agents and the 
assureds. Our experience with the 
companies has been very favorable, 
especially during the last four or five 
months due, I believe, to the fact that 
I have visited with executives of over 
200 insurance companies, explaining 
our idea of premium budget service 
and that cooperation on the part of the 
insurance companies and the finance 
companies will relieve the trouble of 
the agents, the assureds and the com- 
panies. 


Cost Analysis 


8. Do you expect that a larger 
volume of business may bring about a 
reduction of your service charge and 
the amount of deposit required? 

A large volume of business will, of 
course, affect the cost analysis on which 
service charges are based, but a well 
operating premium finance company 
must always consider a service charge 
commensurate with the services per- 
formed. Any reduction may tend to 
reduce the type of service given and 
that will naturally bring the volume 
down, because the agents want service 
on collections and the assureds want 
service on payments. Also, the require- 
ments of the various insurance com- 
panies must always be considered in 
properly handling the account and, of 
course, must be considered in any cost 
analysis. 

I do not believe it is advisable to 
lower the amount of down-payment. 
From our experience of about twelve 
years of commercial financing, a lower 
down-payment only offers the feeling 
that there is nothing to lose and, con- 
sequently, delinquencies are more fre- 
quent. It is much better to keep the 
down-payment at a point where it fur- 
nishes sufficient equity to make him 
want to comply with his agreement and 
also protect the interests of the agent 
and the finance company. 

9. What is the procedure when the 


finance contract is submitted by a 
broker? Are the premiums paid to the 
broker or to the agent or company 
signing the policies? 

On deals presented by brokers we 
have arranged our service whereby we 
remit, at least the net premium, to the 
counter-signing agent or to the com- 
pany. We never pay the broker. This 
is due to the fact that generally speak- 
ing payments to brokers are not pay- 
ments to the agent or to the company 
and, consequently, in the event of can- 
cellation neither the assured nor our- 
selves could bind the company for the 
payment of return premium in the 
event that the broker had failed to pay 
the agent or the company. 

10. Does the agent assume any con- 
tingent liability in the event the as- 
sured fails to make his payments? 

The agent does not assume any con- 
tingent liability under our plan. His 
only responsibility and liability is that 
he should pay the gross short-rate re- 
turn premium to us in the event of can- 
cellation. That is only what the as- 
sured can ask in the event of cancella- 
tion and is what we rest upon. Of 
course, the agent should consider the 
finance company as acting for the as- 
sured and protect the interests of the 
assured and the finance company in 
any matters which come to his atten- 
tion, such as changes in premium, 
losses, claims or any other matter 
which affects the unearned premium 
value or the policy contract. 

11. In the event a company fails 
what is your procedure? Do you re- 
place the insurance in sound compa- 
nies? Do you have a list of acceptable 
companies? 

Premium budget contracts are for 
the purpose of the assured obtaining 
enough money to pay his premiums in 
full. He arranges the coverages with 
his agent and in his contract with us 








“The agent should propose the 
payment of cash, but when the 
assured really cannot pay all of 
the premiums, premium budget 
papers, fully prepared for his 
particular deal can be ex- 
plained and the balance of the 
premiums is received by the 
agent without further collec- 
tion trouble. The down pay- 
ment is collected from the as- 
sured and the balance of the 
premiums is paid by the 
finance company. 








agrees to repay the amount which we 
advance, together with a reasonable 
service charge. The finance company 
has nothing to do with the companies 
in which the coverage is placed. Con- 
sequently, the failure of the insurance 
company should not affect the amount 
due the finance company. If that were 
the case the finance company would be 
actually guaranteeing the insurance 
company. We do have a list of com- 
panies which are acceptable, based on 
the investigation of insurance com- 
pany reports, but the acceptance of a 
deal does not guarantee the company 
during the premium budget contract 
period. The premium budget contract 
can be considered in very much the 
same light as a loan from a bank for 
the purpose of paying the premium. 
I am sure that the failure of the insur- 
ance companies would not cause the 
bank to charge off the loan. 


Old Accounts 


12. Have you a service to collect old 
accounts? How does it work? 

When you ask me about our service 
to collect old balances I really want to 
wax enthusiastic because of its benefits 
to agents and assureds. The plan, in 
short, calls for pro-rata cancellation of 
the policies which are delinquent and 
the rewriting of policies under a cur- 
rent date. Finance papers are pre- 
pared on the new premiums according 
to our schedule. The unpaid earned 
premium on policies is then added to 
the amount of the contract of new pre- 
miums. The assured sends the remit- 
tance to cover monthly installments to 
us, part is credited to the amount due 
us and the balance is remitted to the 
agent. Several of our agents have ad- 
vised us that they have paid their office 
expenses for approximately a year and 
the collections for several of them have 
amounted to thousands of dollars, 
which they were considering definite 
charge-offs. In addition they were able 
to bring the assureds’ accounts back 
into the office and get the advantage 
of additional production and conse- 
quent commission. 

13. Do the agents use premium bud- 
get service as much as they should? 

They do not. The reason I believe 
is that they fear the discussion of col- 
lections in connection with placing the 
coverage. They should not do so be- 
cause just to write a policy does not 
mean anything to the agent. It is the 
collection of the premium that counts, 
and the assured really expects to pay 
for it when he places the coverage, at 
least in the great majority of cases. 
The agent should, therefore, set up a 
definite method of collection of pre- 
miums. The agent should propose the 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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HE admitted purpose of the Gov- 
ernment’s new gold policy is to 
raise commodity prices. A large 
and generous amount of theory has 
been stuffed into this quite unorthodox 
policy. But it is apparent that any 
amount of experience, no matter how 
small, will outweigh any amount of 
theory, no matter how plentiful. 
More than two weeks, at the time I 
am writing, have gone by since the 
Government agencies have started buy- 
ing gold in the open market. It is, 
admittedly, a very short period on 
which to judge the results of the new 
policy. Nevertheless, since there are 
some results, one might as well have a 
look at them. The facts present them- 
selves in the following picture. The 
price of gold in terms of foreign ex- 
change was: 


Oct. 25 at $31.36 Nov. 3 at $32.57 
26 31.54 6 32.84 
27 31.76 7 32.84 
28 31.82 8 33.05 
30 31.96 9 33.15 
31 32.12 10 33.20 
Nov. 1 32.26 11 33.32 
2 32.36 


which is equivalent to a rise of 6.25 per 
cent. During the same period, the 
value of the dollar, based on quota- 
tions for the French franc, declined 
from 67.03 cents to 62.54, or by nearly 
6.7 per cent. The RFC price for newly 
mined gold remained a step behind the 
reaction on the foreign exchange mar- 
ket, which, however, is speculative to a 
certain extent. 


Commodity Price Trends 


The important comparison with the 
above movement is, of course, the trend 
in commodity prices. Cotton rose from 
9.68 cents on Oct. 25 to 9.82 (Decem- 
ber quotation) on Nov. 11, or about 
1.45 per cent. Wheat (December) rose 
from 88 cents to 89% on Nov. 10, or 
not even 2 per cent. The common 
stock index rose from $80.74 to $81.04, 
or only 0.37 per cent. In the two weeks 
up to Nov. 6, the wholesale commodity 
price index of the “Annalist” dropped 
from 103.8 to 103. On a gold basis, it 
would even show a greater decline, 
from 69.2 to 66.3. 
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Is Inflation 
the 
Administration’s 


Goal? 


By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


All of which tends to show that the 
gold price movement has had small, if 
any effect upon commodity prices which 
it was intended to influence first of all. 
The showing of cotton and wheat is not 
exactly encouraging when it is remem- 
bered that the Administration inau- 
gurated its gold policy at a time when 
disorders and strikes among farmers 
were spreading alarmingly. The Ad- 
ministration wanted to help the farmer 
by depreciating the dollar. However, 
it is difficult to see the connection be- 
tween farm prices and currency depre- 
ciation. Admittedly, Washington or 
rather the RFC can buy and sell gold, 
thus determining the exchange value of 
the dollar. It has done so quite suc- 
cessfully, viz., the above table. The 
thing that is not easy to grasp is the 
question: What has the farmer to do 
with the price of wheat and cotton 
quoted on the Liverpool Exchange? 
That quotation is definitely influenced 
by the drop in the dollar exchange. 
What is not influenced at all, or only 
to a very slight extent, is the price 
of wheat in Chicago, or of cotton in 
New York. And it is the domestic 
price in which the American farmer 
is interested, not Hamburg or Bremen 
or Liverpool. 

It is by no means the first time that 
internal prices have refused to be con- 
trolled by the external value of the 
currency. Great Britain is a good 
example. For more than two years, 
prices have remained more or less 
stable, in spite of sometimes rather 
violent fluctuations of the sterling 
abroad. Why should not the same be 
true of the United States, especially 
if it is considered that only about 10 
per cent of this country’s economic life 
is in direct contact with world trade, 
as compared with about 35 per cent 
in the case of Great Britain. How 
much more should British prices have 
been affected by the external value 
of the sterling! The fact is, they have 
remained quite unaffected. 

In the short period here under dis- 
cussion, the immediate aim of the gold 
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policy (namely the rise of, and adjust- 
ment to commodity prices) has met 
with no success. But then, raising 
prices was apparently intended as 
merely a first step on the path of con- 
trolled inflation. We say purposely 
“controlled” inflation because, as long 
as Government agencies try inflation 
by the open buying of gold, they can 
naturally control it by moderating or 
stopping or reversing their policies. 
Any such “inflationary” attempt has 
so far been without response as far as 
the general public is concerned. And 
this in spite of the fact that we are 
apparently in the midst of inflation if 
inflation of the currency means “spend- 
ing without backing.” The National 
Industrial Conference Board estimates 
the cost of the New Deal at about 
$15,000,000,000, including the RFC. 
While the expenditure has been duly 
authorized by Congress, it is not duly 
backed by income. 


Basic Requirements 


This item alone, if properly appre- 
ciated, should have caused “inflation 
psychology” on the part of the pub- 
lic. And if it was considered insuffi- 
cient to arouse suspicion, the fall of 
the dollar, coupled with the cost of 
the New Deal, should have been ade- 
quate to make people suspicious of the 
dollar and to create that surest of in- 
flation signs: the flight from the cur- 
rency and the rush for goods. As it is, 
there is neither one nor the other, 
which means in as many words: there 
is no inflation. Because real currency 
inflation cannot be created by purely 
technical means not even by printing 
paper money which follows only the 
rush for goods, but does not precede 
it. The basic requirement is fear of 
the currency; the American people 
have so far shown no signs of fear 
which may have several reasons of 
which I consider most important that 
blind inflation is alien to the American 
conception of doing business. The 
faith in the dollar has obviously not 
only become a tradition but an insti- 
tution; no matter how much the dol- 
lar is forced down, people make a dif- 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, BOSTON 


Announcement has been made that 
the New England Mutual Life Insur- 


ance 
conti 
dend 
year 


Company of Boston, Mass., is to 
nue in 1934 the same scale of divi- 
s paid in 1933. The first twenty- 
dividend on the Ordinary plan, 


Twenty-pay and Twenty-year Endow- 
ment follows: 




































































ACTUARIES ACTUARIES 
Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY GEORGE B. BUCK 
FACKLER and BREIBY ACTUARY 
Consulting Actuaries Speciaiiaing in Employees’ 
Audits Calculations Consultants Benefit and Pension Funds 
Examinations Valuations 150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 

500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, FONDILLER, 
RYAN & SHARP 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John St. New York 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1213 
CHICAGO 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.LA. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Adviee on Domestic, Trepical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
2004 WEST END AVE. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 











J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 


Author “A System and Accounting fer a Life 
Insurance Company’’ 
Attention to 
Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business—Pensions 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Franklin 6559 


Legal 


























ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
Consulting Actuary 
555 Seventh Street 


Des Moines, Iowa 
10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. 
E. P. Higgins 


P. A. 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





ALEXANDER C, GOOD 


Censulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 


Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











INSPECTIONS 





= 
24 to 72 Hour Service Anywhere in 
Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 
of Multiple Lives of Insurance Claims. 
FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincoln 3202 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























cisco. Although the Empire, of which 


Empire ‘Insurance Agencies 
Appoint Production Mgr. 

C. W. Hollebaugh, former field secre- 
tary of the Western States Life and 
agency secretary of the Oregon Mutual, 
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has been appointed manager of agencies 


Sam Sadowski is executive manager, 
plans to engage in general brokerage 
business, efforts will be lent largely to 
production of life insurance business 





for the Occidental Life. The agency will 
also serve as the production staff for the 


in charge of production for the Empire 
Insurance Agencies, Inc., of San Fran- 


Globe Life Insurance Company. 
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Missouri Governor Calls 
For New Insurance Laws 


Supplemental Message to General As- 
sembly Permits Action on Two New 
Bills Sponsored by Insurance Dept. 


In his supplementary call to the 
fifty-seventh Missouri General Assem- 
bly in special session at Jefferson City, 
Mo., on Nov. 7 Governor Guy B. Park 
paved the way for the introduction of 
the two bills prepared by counsel for 
the Missouri Insurance Department 
which will give the Superintendent of 
Insurance Department greater powers 
in the rehabilitation and liquidation of 
defunct insurance companies. 

In the new call the Governor en- 
larged the subjects and purposes to be 
considered by the special session of the 
lawmakers requesting among other 
things that they pass an act to repeal 
sections 5941, 5945, 5946, 5948, 5950, 
5951, 5953 and 5954 of article X, chap- 
ter 37 of the Revised Statutes, 1929, re- 
lating to the liquidation or winding up 
of insurance companies and enacting 
eight new sections in lieu thereof, per- 
taining to the liquidation, winding up or 
rehabilitation of insurance companies, 
and providing for the causes:‘or grounds 
for such procedure, to proceedings to 
be followed in connection therewith, the 
duties of the court and the superin- 
tendent of insurance in connection 
therewith, the disposition to be made of 
the assets of affected company, a classi- 
fication of creditors and the method of 
payment of such creditors when an in- 
surance company is to be liquidated, 
etc., reinsurance of dissolved companies 
and the payment of expenses of such 
proceedings of liquidation, settlement, 
winding or rehabilitation. 

Also that the assembly pass an act 
to enable the superintendent of insur- 
ance to suspend certain requirements of 
law pertaining to the organization of a 
mutual life insurance company in order 
that a mutual company may be quickly 
organized to reinsure the risks of a dis- 
solved company. 

Three of the insurance bills spon- 
sored by Governor Park and _ by 
State Superintendent of Insurance R. 
Emmet O’Malley seeking reform in the 
control of the investments and _ busi- 
ness of life insurance companies in 
Missouri have been approved by the 
Missouri House Committee on Life and 
Accident Insurance. 


The Spectator, November 16, 1933 
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Three Hundred Attend 
Peoria Sales Congress 


About three hundred persons were on 
hand for the annual sales congress of 
the Illinois Association of Life Under- 
writers which was held last Friday at 
Peoria in conjunction with the associa- 
tion of that city. At an executive meet- 
ing of the Illinois Association the eve- 
ning previous, there were discussions 
of membership, legislation and chart- 
ered life underwriter activities. 

The speakers at the sales congress 
included William B. Bailey, economist 
of the Travelers; John Morrell, asso- 
ciate agency manager of the Equitable 
Life of New York, Chicago; J. S. 
Brownig, general agent of the Lincoln 
National Life at St. Louis; and E. P. 
Huttinger, manager of training of the 
Penn Mutual Life. 








Pacific Mutual Continues 
Monthly Production Gains 


Pacific Mutual Life has announced 
that its October production represents 
an increase of 44 per cent over the pro- 
duction for September. The latter rec- 
ord showed an increase of 18 per cent 
in comparison with August, which re- 
corded a gain of 26 per cent over July. 
More than 50 per cent of the company’s 
agencies showed increases during the 
month of October. 
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Robert H. Angell Dies at 
Age 65 Following Stroke 


President of Shenandoah Life Since 
Organization in 1916; Was Active 
In Civic and Business Affairs of State 
Robert H. Angell, president of the 

Shenandoah Life Insurance Company 

since the organization of that company 

at Roanoke, Va., in 1916, died suddenly 
at his home in that city last Sunday 
morning. Although his health had 
been failing for some months, death 


came _ unexpectedly following two 
strokes on Saturday night. Mr. An- 
gell only recently resigned as _ state 


chairman of the Republican party in 
Virginia because of poor health al- 
though he continued active in the man- 
agement of the life company he headed 
and in the directorship of many other 
business enterprises. 

Mr. Angell was born in Franklin 
County, Va., on January 25, 1868, and 
was educated in the public schools of 
his home county. He entered business 
at an early age and was markedly 
successful in the various enterprises 
with which he was connected. At the 
time of his death he was chairman of 
the board, president or a director in a 
number of banks, manufacturing com- 
panies, lumber companies and other 
enterprises. He was a member of many 
leading fraternal societies. 








OCTOBER NEW LIFE INSURANCE PRODUCTION 
SLIGHTLY UNDER SAME MONTH LAST YEAR 


New life insurance production for 
October, this year, was 1.9 per cent 
less than for October of 1932. Indus- 
trial insurance, for the third consecu- 
tive month, gained over the correspond- 
ing month of last year, showing an 
increase of 7.3 For the first 
ten months of this year, the cumulative 
total for all classes was 16.5 per cent 
less than for the same period of 1932, 
according to data compiled by the asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

For 42 member companies, the Oc- 
tober total production of $657,362,000 
contrasts with $670,039,000 for Oc- 
tober of 1932—a decrease of 1.9 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance amount- 
ed to $418,990,000 against $443,118,- 
000—a decrease of 3.3 per cent. New 


per cent. 


Industrial insurance amounted to $212,- 
452,000 against $198,053,000—an_in- 
crease of 7.3 per cent. New Group in- 
surance was $25,920,000 against $38,- 
868,000—a decrease of 33.3 per cent. 

For the first ten months of the year, 
the total new business of these com- 
panies was $6,416,297,000 this year 
against $7,683,736,000 last year—a de- 
crease of 16.5 per cent. New Ordinary 
insurance amounted to $4,232,266,000 
against $5,023,149,000—a decrease of 
15.7 Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,924,001,000 against 
$2,137,521,000—a decrease of 10.0 per 
cent. Group insurance amounted to 
$260,030,000 against $523,066,000—a 
decrease of 50.3 per cent. 


per cent. 
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Insurance Notes from Abroad 


The Norwegian life insurance com- 
panies report total new business for 
1932 of KR 167,800,000 against KR 
171,000,000 in 1931. The loss was KR 
163,100,000 against KR 126,100,000 in 
1931. Therefore the net gain was KR 
4,700,0000, the total stock amounting to 
KR 1,847,700,000. This is one of the 
more hopeful aspects of the European 
insurance business which otherwise 
struggles with the very same problems 
of valuation, reflation and inflation— 
with a few extra worries of taxation, 
State regulation and currency deprecia- 
tion thrown in gratis—as does its Amer- 
ican counterpart across the Atlantic. 

. ~ * 


Social Credit Agencies 


News items from Bulgaria are few 
and far between. Here is a report from 
as late as the end of 1931 according to 
which there were counted life insur- 
ance policies valued at more than 3,601,- 
830,000 Lev of which about one-half 
was owned by the very important 
social credit agencies and the other half 
by life insurance companies. These 
social credit agencies are a typically 
European institution and are found in 
various branches and professions such 
as teachers, employees, the army, etc., 
where some sort of group insurance is 
organized on a compulsory basis. As 
is the case with most small countries, 
life insurance was imported from the 
larger European countries, mainly 
France, Great Britain and Germany, 
slowly to be supplemented by domestic 
companies and agencies. 

* af * 


Danish New Business 


The 11 Danish life insurance 
panies registered in 1932 new business 
amounting to KR 225,610,000, and lost 
a total of KR 193,500,000, so that the 
net gain amounts to KR 32,110,000. 
At the end of last year, the total life 
insurance business was figured at KR 
1,568,010,000; and gross premiums were 
KR 60,090,000. 


com- 


* * * 


Progress in Germany 

The life insurance business in Ger- 
many is holding up well, we are advised 
by a correspondent in that country. In 
July, the number of new policies totaled 
12,059, against 11,879 a month before, 
and 8,943 a year before. Policy loans 
for the same month aggregated Kc 13,- 
264,000, against Ke 15,480,000 a month 
before, and Ke 11,256,000 a year before. 
Re-purchases of policies were valued at 


Ke 6,104,000, against Ke 5,741,000 a 
month before, and Ke 4,676,000 a year 
before. To help comparison, be it added 
that the value of the above-mentioned 
new policies was Ke 170,685,000 in July, 
1933, against Ke 168,160,000 in June, 
i933, and Ke 141,605,000 in July, 1932. 

Hitler’s program of spreading em- 
ployment finds nowhere greater re- 
sponse (proportionately speaking) than 
with the life insurance companies. 
While they have added to their staff 
since Hitler came into power, they have 
now decided to increase employment by 
another 16 per cent. It is interesting to 
observe that members of storm troop 
units and the National Socialist Party 
are to be considered first. So. one may 
doubt whether this is an economic 
measure or whether it is not politically 


influenced. . “2 & 


Formula for Making 
A Million Dollars 


Earning a million dollars is easy 
according to the formula of Francis 
Ellsworth Baker, associate general 
agent in New York City for the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont. He points out, 
in a recent issue of the National Mes- 
senger, that all he has to do is talk 
2,285,696 minutes to the right people 
and then wait for the renewals to roll 
in. To back up this theory he cited the 
record of his work and production for 
the first six months of 1933. Perhaps 
his accomplishments show up better 
than the average, but then you have to 
be better than the average when you 
set out to make a million. As a starter, 
Mr. Baker paid for nearly half a mil- 
lion during the first half. He has been 
among the leading producers for the 
National for the past five years. 


ok oF * 
Calls, interviews, 


Sales, Deliveries 


Continuing with Mr. Baker’s detailed 
experience we find that out of a pos- 
sible 1086 working hours, 440 were 
spent calling on people; 254 were out. 
The 408 who were available yielded 293 
interviews, using up 9630 minutes. 
“In other words, 160 hours and 30 
minutes were spent in trying to sell a 
contract, the balance in trying to put 
myself in a position to sell, eating, 
sleeping, amusing myself, talking about 
the depression, supervising salesmen, 
being an ex-General Agent, and in other 
ways, interesting, to be sure, but not 
always lucrative and often time-con- 
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suming. Of these 293 interviews, 43 
took place with personal policyholders, 
48 with old prospects, and 202 with new 
prospects. 

“This work resulted in 52 completed 
applications, totalling $513,000, figured 
on an Honor Roll basis. There were 27 
applications for $1,000 or more but less 
than $10,000; 18 for $10,000 or more 
but less than $25,000; five for $25,000 
or more but less than $49,000, and two 


for $49,000 or more but less than 
$74,000.” 
Of the 52 completed applications, 


seven were declined by the National 
and one was not offered to the com- 
pany because it obviously would not be 
acceptable to them. These eight ap- 
plications totalled $138,500. Of the 
eight, three amounting to $70,000, were 
accepted by other companies. The re- 
maining five cases for $68,500 still were 
declined on June 30 out of the original 
$513,000 submitted, leaving $444,500 
available for the applicants to accept. 
Thirty-seven applicants paid for $368,- 
000. On June 30 four claimed they 
would in a few days pay for $13,500, 
and six refused to accept $63,000 within 
the period allowed for delivery. Add 
five declinations and the original fifty- 
two applications are accounted for. 


* * «* 


Breakdown of Prospects 
Who Became Policyholders 


“In considering these fifty-two appli- 
cations,” Mr. Baker continues, “it must 
be remembered that there were only 
thirty-eight different persons, fourteen 
having been sold more than once, the 
second time usually on delivery of the 
policy issued as a result of the first 
application. Conversions accounted for 
six applications. I think it is interesting 
to know where the people buying the 
insurance were found. Five were 
friends, eight were personal policy- 
holders, nine were known to me as 
company policyholders, and thirty were 
‘references’ in the sense that I heard 
about them from others who were 
customers, friends or prospects. From 
these figures it is obvious that I had to 
make 1.62 calls to find one man in, that 
I had to find 1.39 prospects to get one 
interview, that I had to have 5.63 inter- 
views to get one completed application, 
and that I had to write 1.37 completed 
applications to get one paid for (as- 
suming that the four men who said 
they would pay finally did pay). 

“It is significant that, notwithstand- 
ing the inadequacy of my persuasive- 
ness, I had to talk a little more than 
one hundred and eighty-five minutes to 
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get one application for an average 
amount of $9,500. In truth, inaniloqu- 
ous! (I knew if I waited long enough 
I would get a chance to use that 
word.)” 

—And from this record comes the 
theory, practical enough if carried out 
in practice, of how to make a million. 


Insurance Tax 
Changes in Mexico 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, devotes part of a 
recent number of the General Legal 
Bulletin, dealing with foreign laws af- 
fecting American business, to amend- 
ments to the stamp tax law of Mexico 
as they relate to insurance. It states 
that under a decree of September 7, 
1933, certain articles were amended and 
regulations revoked with the result that 
the regulatory provisions governing the 
stamp tax on insurance contracts are 
modified to require the companies to 
present during the first days of January 
and July a declaration of the premiums, 
extra premiums, and surcharges, col- 
lected for delay, to the credit bureau 
of the Treasury Department. These 
declarations will be checked against the 
books of accounts, registries, etc., of 
the companies within July and August 
and January and February of each 
year; 8 days after the approval of 
the declaration the amount of the tax 
must be paid. The tax on policies or 
similar documents is paid by cancel- 
ling tax stamps thereon. In the policy 
or document in which the insurance 
contract is set forth whenever the an- 
nual premium or the only one stipu- 
lated exceeds 10 pesos the tax is 50 
centavos, fixed quota. Upon the pre- 
mium received by insurance enterprises, 
(a) Policies against risks of life or 
for life annuities or pension certificates 
—l1 per cent of value; (b) Health, lia- 
bility, personal accidents and any other 
risk not included in (a) or (c)—2 
per cent; (c) maritime, transportation 
or fire risk—4 per cent; exempted: Re- 
insurance policies and premiums. 





American Central Leader 


Will M. Benton, a prominent member 
of the Northwest Texas territory of 
the American Central Life, under the 
leadership of Floyd V. Studer, ranks 
No. 1 in the race for the presidency 
of the American Central Field Club, ac- 
cording to company standings as of 
Oct. 31. Mr. Benton was recently 
elected president of the Northwest 
Texas Life Underwriters’ Association. 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
a synonym for 
Quality and Excellence 
in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 











Personal Production Leaders 


Leaders for the first nine months of 
1933 on personal production, paid basis, 


for the Lincoln National Life Insurance | 


Company, were as follows, in the order 
named: Clyde Chaddick, San Antonio, 
Tex.; L. R. Lay, El Paso, Tex.; Morris 
Fishman, Detroit, Mich.; Joe E. Dunne, 
Portland, Ore.; J. H. Geer, Akron, 
Ohio; C. B. Rittenberry, Amarillo, 
Tex.; F. V. McNair, Washington, D. C.; 
H. W. Nebel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 
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By Frank ELLINGTON 


OME time back I suggested that 
| the new type of prospect every- 
| one is looking for might not be so 
elusive as he is painted and that a new 
prospect for you is very often an old 
policyholder for the hard worrying 
man over at the Blank agency. This 
is truer now than then, because, as 
some George M. Cohan of the radio 
has so aptly expressed it, “The Road 
Is Open Again.” To supplement that 
conviction, I have the word of Man- 
| ager H. E. Simmons, of the Acacia’s 
Charleston, S. C., branch, that your re- 
jections of 1930-31 can be turned into 
sales in 1933-34. Contributing to 
| Acacia News, the November issue, 
he says that “He wasn’t a prospect 
three years ago, two years ago, or 


even one year ago, but he is now!” 


* * * 


r this item Manager Simmons told 
how casual conversation developed a 
nice little piece of business. He had 
remarked on the fact that his friend’s 
stock holdings were going up. “Yes, 
but it certainly hit the toboggan and 
gave me an awful walloping during 
the past couple of years; still, I guess 
everything else went the same way.” 
| Mr. Simmons agreed that everything 
| else had followed along, that is, “every- 
thing except life insurance.” A little 
later he had to explain what $5000 
at age 50 would cost and agree to that 
most agreeable of all propositions, the 
“Come around and fix me up” invita- 
tion. 


oe & 


This same prospect has been so- 
licited three times within the last three 
years. In November, 1930, according 
to the prospect card file, at age 47, 
the prospect owned $15,000 life insur- 
ance. He was buying company’s stock 
on stock purchase plan. “Considers 
it better investment than life insur- 
ance.” In 1931 (all change of age 
calls) he was struggling with that 
stock, hanging on for dear life. In 
1932, the same story with embellish- 
ments. The company had cut salaries 
twice since last change of age. In 
| 1933 at the first sign of fair weather 
the prospect looks back over the past 
three years, doubtless remembers in a 
general way the merits claimed for life 
| insurance during past solicitations, and 
decides to do what he should have 
done in the first place. The circum- 
stances will be almost exactly dupli- 
| cated in a hundred towns. 


| OW, this was the case in point. 
| 
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OCTOBER SETS 


Life’s existence. 


RECORD 


NWNL’s new business for the first 
ten months of 1933 substantially 
increased over the corresponding 
period of last year, the October 
business having been larger than in 
any previous October in the 48 
years of Northwestern National 











NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STRONG~- MinneapelisMinn. ~ LIBERAL 


O.J. ARNOLD, Prrsivent 








New Feature Service 
For Agency Magazines 


William Clendenin, well known au- 
thor of a number of historical works 
dealing with life insurance, has es- 
tablished a new service along Asso- 
ciated Press lines for life insurance 
companies publishing their own agency 
and company magazines. This service 
embodies original and unpublished 


stories, research articles and sketches, 





LOOKING FORWARD 
YOUR FUTURE 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED 
for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


in addition to a well planned collec- 
tion of sales material. It is planned 
on a monthly basis. 

Mr. Clendenin has launched the new 
venture only after a thorough prepara- 
tion, having made research arrange- 
ments with the Congressional library 
as well as a number of European and 
American depositories where new and 
ancient material for original copy will 
be available. 

















Conn. Mutual Names Secretary 

The Connecticut Mutual Life has 
announced the appointment of George 
Munsick, trust officer of the New York 
Trust Company, as financial secretary 
of the company. Mr. Munsick’s ap- 
pointment becomes effective Jan. 1. He 
will have general supervision of the 
company’s bond investments. 

Mr. Munsick has been trust officer 
of the New York Trust Company for 
the past five years, supervising the 
investment of its trust funds and work- 
ing closely with the finance committee 
of that company in administering the 
company’s own portfolio. He has also 
acted in an advisory capacity with the 
correspondent banks of the New York 
Trust Company. 


Gerhard Hirschfeld 


(Concluded from page 15) 


ference between dollar depreciation at 
home and abroad. Since up till now it 
is restricted to foreign valuation only, 
people do not seem to be unduly wor- 
ried about it. Nor does there appear 
any apprehension about the decline in 
the value of government securities of 
which banks and other institutions own 
approximately $23,000,000,000 which, 
in other countries, might seriously en- 
danger government credit. 

One might perhaps ask the question: 
does the Administration — seriously 
want inflation of the currency, or does 
it follow different aims? I still have 
to be convinced that commodity prices 
can be influenced in an orderly world 
by any other means than by the law 
of supply and demand, i. e., that they 
can be raised only by people buying 
more or wanting more to buy. Un- 
fortunately, currency depreciation and 
getting money into the people’s pockets 
are miles apart. Hence, I cannot see 
that any tinkering with the currency 
has anything to do with prices. 

Besides, it is surprising to see why 
Britain and France and Germany do 
not start retaliatory measures if they 
were really convinced that America 
means inflation. They know better 
than the rest of the world what in- 
flation leads to, and ought to know 
what to do in the emergency. It may 
also be assumed that the disastrous 
consequences of currency inflation are 
well known in Administration circles. 
There remains the guess that the 
President attempts to forestall the de- 
mand for inflation which is bound to 
come up when Congress reconvenes, by 
proving that inflation is a futile and 
undesired experiment. 
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Bids for National, U. S. A. 
To Be Received Nov. 28 


Final date for the filing of reinsur- 
ance bids for the business of the de- 
funct National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Illinois has been postponed 
from Nov. 14 to Nov. 28, at the request 
of the receiver, Patrick J. Lucey. The 
court in entering the order, provided 


that the proposals submitted shall 
comply with the rules set down in the 
original order, the most important 


being that bidders shall file a certified 
check for $25,000 as evidence of good 
faith. 

Inventory of the company’s holdings 
filed last week by the receiver showed 
as of Oct. 17, of $32,905,008 
book value. Important among the items 
were the following; Real estate, $9,- 


assets 


792,115; mortgage loans, $15,737,332; 
bonds, $3,211,234; stocks, $3,181,023; 
collateral loan, $200,000, which has 
been paid since Oct. 17; and cash, 
$783,303. 





General American Life 
Names Publicity Directors 


The General American Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, Mo., has 
installed a new department of publicity 
and public relations under the per- 
sonal supervision of President Walter 
W. Head, and with Douglas J. Murphy 
of St. Louis as director of publicity. 

Mr. Murphy has had a wide experi- 
ence in publicity and newspaper work. 
He is a graduate of the St. Louis Uni- 
versity Arts and Science School and 
for a time was in the commercial ad- 
vertising business in Chicago. Follow- 
ing that connection he engaged in radio 
advertising work in Chicago under his 
own name. 

Eugene D. Rich of St. Joseph, Mo., 
will be the assistant director of pub- 
licity. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism in Columbia, Mo. 





Funeral of Arthur E. Childs 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was represented at the fu- 
neral of Arthur E. Childs, late presi- 
dent of The Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, by the following committee: 
George W. Smith, president, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Herbert O. Edgerton, presi- 
dent, Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Elbert H. Brock, 
vice-president, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass.; Chandler 


The Spectator, November 16, 1933 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OPPORTUNITIES 
New York and Ohio 


Now growing faster than at any 
time during our 61 years. If you 
would like to grow with us, 
write in confidence with details 
of your experience to: E. Parker 
Waggoner, Supt. of Agents, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











Bullock, president State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co., Worcester, Mass.; Mott 
A. Brooks, assistant secretary, The As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 





Pacific Mutual Executive Retires 
Retirement as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, which position he has 
held since 1924, has been announced 
by Lee A. Phillips. He, as organizer 
of the Pacific Indemnity Company, re- 
tains the position of president of that 
organization as well as president of 
the Pacific Finance Corporation. Mr. 
Phillips, who resigned because of poor 
health, will continue on the board of 
directors. His position of executive 
vice-president will be filled by*W. H. 
Davis. Vice-president C. I. D. Moore 
will continue with that title as assistant 


to the president. Asa V. Call was 
elected vice-president and_ general 
counsel. 


Reports Record Production 


Arthur F. Hall, president of the 
Lincoln National Life at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has announced that October busi- 
ness of the company was the largest 
of any month since April, 1932. The 
number of applications received, he 
said, was larger than in any month in 
the last thirty. 





Fort Wayne Sales Congress 


More than 100 life insurance writers 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., and surrounding 
towns will attend a one-day sales con- 
gress Nov. 23 at the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Fort Wayne. 


Gerhard Hirschfeld 
Edits New Publication 
“The Fact,” issued each Monday at 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York, appears to 


be fulfilling in excellent fashion the pur- 
pose for which it was established—to 
present a concise and up-to-date chron- 
ology of current national and inter- 
national affairs. Gerald Hirschfeld, 
well-known to readers of The Spectator 
because of his occasional articles in this 
magazine, is the editor. 

The digest has an average of twelve 
pages each week and is published in 
looseleaf form, punctured for binding, 
and each week twelve important publi- 
cations, and as many official sources of 
current information, covering the en- 
tire field of activities by which the 
progress of the world may be judged, 
are digested, and upon them an im- 
partial review is issued. Great emphasis 
is placed on the regularity of reports, 
the accuracy of the detail and the com- 
pleteness of presentation. The num- 
bers already at hand appear well to 
justify the statement that there is a 
distinct need for such a weekly digest. 





Texas Mutuals Hold 
Meeting in Dallas 

DALLAS, TEXAS, Nov. 14—Some 100 
managers and agents of mutual life 
companies in Texas, doing business 
under the supervision of the state in- 
surance department, were in Dallas last 
week for the discussion of an educa- 
tional campaign to acquaint the public 
with the features and benefits of the 
mutual plan of life insurance. Those 
present were members of the Texas 
Mutual Life Insurance Association. 
Plans for writing a large amount of 
business which has lapsed during the 
depression were considered by the 
mutual men. U. S. Fox, vice-president 
of the association, presided in the 
absence of W. S. Howell, who was sick. 





Aetna Officials Visit 
Southern Agencies 

President Morgan B. Brainard and 
Vice-President S. T. Whatley, of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, left Saturday for a three- 
weeks trip to the Aetna agencies in the 
principal cities of the South. 


New Officers Elected 

At the first regular meeting of the 
Houston Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion for the year the following officers 
were installed: President, Horace R. 
Smith; Vice-President, Sam R. Hay, 
and Secretary, Irwin Blume. 
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Low Cost Policies 
for Protection 


Retirement Income Endowments 
Par and Non Par 
Age to65 


A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED 


A General Agent’s Contract 
that rewards successful per- 
formance. Desirable territory 


available. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














THE FIRST COMPANY IN THE FIRST CITY IN THE FIRST STATE 
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The Expression 
“Term Additions” 


doesn’t mean much to you, perhaps, but 
it means a whole lot to the beneficiaries 
under Continental American Policies. 
The Term Additions Plan 

adds from 10 to 50% (average 26.68%) 
to the face amount, without any increase 
in premiums. 
It is a dividend option, purchasing at 
age 35, for instance, $11.600 additional 
protection for every $100 of dividends 
so used, and if elected at the tine of 
issuance of policy, requires no medical 
eramination. 
Our Preferred Class Policies for the bet- 
ter than average risks. issued on all 
regular forms, with Term Additions 
added, make an unusually attractive 
combination 

Boston Branch 

136 Federal Street 

K. F. Antoine, Mer. 
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Life Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 














NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Author 
Efficiency" 


of “Life Underwriting 
and “The Spirit of 


Life Underwriting.” 


50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 


This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,”” and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
is ‘up against’ ” in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. 
Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 


Bureau. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 





We have desirable territory open in Cali- 

fornia and other states for experienced 

Insurance men of character and ability. 
Liberal Agency Contracts. 


LIFE: ACCIDENT : HEALTH 


INSURANCE 


Pacific States Lite Insurance 





Company 


WILLIAM L. VERNON, President 








HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 








OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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National of Vermont 
Reduces 1934 Dividend 


For the year 1934 reduction of ap- 
proximately 23% per cent in dividend 
distribution from the scale of 1933 has 
been authorized by the directors of the 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vt. This will result in an 
increase in the net cost of insurance on 
premiums paid during the coming year 
of about 6 per cent over the costs of 
1933. 

The surplus interest rate for 1934 
has been adjusted to 4% per cent. The 
rate in 1933 was 4% per cent. 

President Fred A. Howland in mak- 
ing these announcements says: “There 
was no difference of view on the part 
of the directors in taking this action. 
It takes into account the necessity 
under present conditions of maintain- 
ing bank balances several times larger 
than has been customary, on which, 
under existing Federal Reserve regu- 
lations, no interest is allowed; the ad- 
visability of carrying a larger volume 
of readily convertible securities of the 
highest grade, bearing a low rate of 
interest; and the present and prospec- 
tive reduction in earnings of general 
assets. 

“This prudential action, while in- 
creasing the costs to the individual 
policyholder in a_ relatively small 
amount, in the aggregate appreciably 
strengthens the position of the com- 
pany at a time when that consideration 
should be paramount.” 





Commonwealth Life Annex 

A building program, involving an 
expenditure of $18,000 is planned by 
the Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company, Louisville, it was stated by 
Darwin W. Johnson, president. 

A permit to erect a new annex to 
its office building at 504 West Main 
Street has been granted by Louisville 
city officials. 


General American G.A. 

Ricks Strong, formerly of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been named general agent for 
the General American, successor to the 
Missouri State Life, in the Dallas terri- 
tory. He formerly was with the Mis- 
souri State in Little Rock and Memphis. 
Increase Over 1932 

Henry E. Belden, associate manager 
of the Los Angeles office of the Union 
Central Life, has announced the office 
has shown an increase of more than 
$1,000,000 for the first 10 months of 
1933, as compared with last year. 


The Spectator, November 16, 1933 
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The Great-West Life 
Redating Plan Successful 

During the period from March 1, 
1932, to June 30, 1933, The Great-West 
Life Assurance Company were success- 
ful in having over 2900 policies for 
approximately $9,000,000 redated. 

A test was made of a representative 
number of these policies for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the Persistency and 
also the method followed by the policy- 
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holders in paying the first regular pre- 
mium following the redating change. 
The test revealed that 91 per cent of 
the policies were still in force six 
months after the premium due-date 
following the redating change. 





Fidelity Appoints Siemen 

Frank W. Siemen has been appointed 
manager for the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Davenport, 
Iowa. 
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Service. 


North 


JOHN H. MceNAMARA 
Chairman of Board 





SOUND 
PROGRESSIVE 


A progressive yet conservative 
company that has rendered more 


than a Quarter of a Century of 


New Attractive Policies including 
the Unique “ONE-DAY-PAY” 
Policy with draft attached. Full 
particulars will be sent by mail 
without obligation. Simply send 


in your name and address. 


Surplus to Policyholders, $2,103,960.84 
Assets, $14,230,173.79 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


American 


Building 


E. S. ASHBROOK 
President 
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T Nos. 20-22 Trinity Street, Hart- 

ford, Connecticut, facing the 

Capitol Grounds and the State 

Capitol, stands the Home Office build- 

ing of the “London & Lancashire 

Group” shown in the illustration above, 

which was the first insurance building 

to be erected outside of the business 

district; a venture followed in more 

recent years by other Hartford insur- 
ance offices. 

The original building designed by 
Davis & Brooks, well-known Hartford 
architects, which was erected in 1905 
with two stories and basement, is of 
fireproof construction with a limestone 
facade, and the balance of the exterior 
in a light brick harmonizing with the 
stone, and has a street frontage of 
eighty feet. 

The doorway leads through a spa- 
cious marble lined lobby into a large 
main room with a height of fifty-six 
feet to the peak of the inner dome, and 


its rear wall is offset with a large 
cathedral window with ornamental 
glass, and with mezzanine galleries 


which lead to executive offices on the 
2nd floor front and into the accounts 
department in annex at rear, a six- 
story later addition. 

Passing through the main doorway 
from the street level, the main room is 
reached by a flight of marble steps in 
the lobby from which also open officers’ 


rooms to right and left, finished in 
mahogany. The main office is seventy- 
one feet square enriched with Ionic 


pilasters, lofty windows and a beamed 
ceiling with a decorative domical ceil- 
ing light. The floor is of terrazzo and 
the room has a high marble wainscot. 

At the time this building was erected, 





Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 
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London 
& 
Lancashire Group, 
Hartford 
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the “London & Lancashire” had pur- 
chased the Orient Insurance Company 
of Hartford, and in more recent years 
acquired the Law Union & Rock In- 
surance Co., Ltd., the Safeguard In- 
surance Company of New York, and 
the London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Company, and in order to provide for 
its increasing business added a _ six- 
story annex in 1922. 

The annex is also of fireproof con- 
struction, office building type, equipped 
with elevators and circulated cooled 
water. The three upper floors and 
part of the basement are occupied by 
the London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Company. The basement, first and sec- 
ond floors communicate through hall- 
ways with the original building and 
are occupied by the Fire Group. 
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The property has a depth of three 
hundred and twenty feet running 
through from Trinity Street to Clin- 
ton Street, which affords ample space, 
and the building is detached on all sides 
providing for light, ventilation and the 
convenience and comfort of its staff. 


Premium Financing 
(Concluded from page 14) 


payment of cash, but when the assured 
really cannot pay all of the premiums, 
premium budget papers, fully prepared 
for his particular deal can be explained 
and the balance of the premium is soon 
received by the agent without further 
collection trouble. The down-payment 
is collected from the assured and the 
balance of the premium is paid by us. 
Agents advise us that many assureds 
realize that the agent means business 
and pay the premium in cash. Those 
who did not pay cash or did not use 
the premium budget plan_ usually 
caused so much trouble and expense 
that the agents have learned that it 
would have been better not to place the 
insurance, so they cancel and get off as 
quickly as possible. 

14. Is it true that finance companies 
operate in a confidential manner. 

Yes, I think that every well managed 
and responsible premium finance com- 
pany is operating in this manner be- 
cause such finance companies appreci- 
ate the contact with the agents and the 
fact that there is an element of con- 
fidence which should not be violated. 
In our company not even our repre- 
sentatives know the details of the 
policies, unless an agent himself tells 
him about them. 


The Spectator, November 16, 1933 
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New Report on First 


Russian Insurance Co, 


Van Schaick Files Fourth Audit 
in Liquidation Proceedings as 
of November 4, 1933 


Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick has filed his Fourth Re- 
port, Audit and Petition on the liqui- 
dation of the First Russian Insurance 
Company, established in 1827, in the 
New York County Clerk’s office. The 
report covers the period from June 16, 
1931, down to and including Nov. 4, 
1933, and provides for liquidation of 
foreign claims against the company, 
which were filed during the liquidation 
of the United States branch between 
August, 1925, and June, 1931. 

The First Russian established a 
United States branch in New York City 
in 1907, through which it transacted a 
fire and marine insurance business ex- 
clusively prior to its liquidation by an 
order of the New York County Su- 
preme Court entered Aug. 8, 1925. In 
1918, the Soviet government abolished 
life insurance in Russia and seques- 
trated the assets there. 

A large number of claims, based 
principally on life insurance policies 
issued by the company in Russia to 
residents of that country as it existed 
prior to the advent of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, were filed with the liquidator 
subsequent to a decision of the Court 
of Appeals on Feb. 10, 1931, which 
ordered their liquidation here as a re- 
sult of litigation during the domestic 
liquidation. Policy claims of that char- 
acter constitute the greater portion of 
claims disposed of by the liquidator 
in his present report. 


Assets on Hand 

Richard A. Brennan, special deputy 
superintendent of insurance, in charge 
of the Liquidation Bureau, whose re- 
port submitted to the court by 
Superintendent Van Schaick, shows 
that the assets on hand Nov. 4, 1933, 
had a book value of $1,507,536.29, con- 
sisting of cash and securities, and that, 
after paying United States branch 
claims, with interest, taxes and all 
liquidation expenses, amounting to 
$132,195.58, the assets exceed the in- 
ventory of Aug. 8, 1925, when the 


was 


liquidator took possession, by $274,- 
260.80. 
The Spectator, November 16, 1933 
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Two New Vice-Presidents 
Elected by Aetna Fire 


J. R. Stewart and J. M. Waller Are 
Advanced at Meeting of Directors 
Held Monday 


J. Rose Stewart and Jesse M. Waller, 
secretaries of the Aetna (Fire) Insur- 
ance Company and its affiliated com- 
panies, were elected vice-presidents at 
the meeting of the directors held in 
Hartford on Monday. Mr. Stewart be- 
came a special agent in charge of 
Canadian territory from Nova Scotia 
to Ontario for the Aetna in 1912. In 
1923 he came to Hartford following 
his election as assistant secretary in 
charge of underwriting in Canada. In 
1927 he was elected secretary of the 
Aetna and of the World Fire & Marine, 
and assistant secretary of the Century 
Indemnity in 1919, and secretary in 
1932. He began his insurance career 
with the Canadian Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Waller for seventeen years was 
state agent for the Fireman’s Fund in 
Virginia and the Carolinas. He joined 
the Aetna in 1922 and two years later 
came to the home office in Hartford as 
general agent, and was shortly after 
elected assistant secretary. In 1930 he 
was elected secretary of the Aetna and 
the World Fire & Marine. 











Insurance Course Lecture 


The lecture on fire insurance sched- 
uled for the insurance course of the 
Insurance Institute of America for 
next Monday at the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
will be given by R. E. Newell, engineer 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. His subject will be “Com- 
mon Fire Hazards.” On Tuesday, No- 
vember 21, in the Inland Marine course, 
William B. Bunce, vice-president, 
Macomber & Company, Inc., will ad- 
dress the class on “Fine Arts Float- 
ers.” In the marine course, W. Irving 
Plitt of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company will address the class today 
on Cargo Underwriting. 





Licensed in Arkansas 

State Insurance Commissioner U. A. 
Gentry has issued a certificate of au- 
thority to do business in Arkansas to 
the Mechanics and Traders Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 
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Resolution Adopted by 
Companies at New York 


Result of Joint Meeting of Fire, 
Casualty, Surety and Marine 
Companies With N.A.I.A. 


The following resolution was adopted 
by company representatives following 
the joint meeting of fire, casualty, 
surety and marine companies with the 
combined executive and code commit- 
tees of the National Association held 
last week in New York: 

“RESOLVED: That this meeting of 
casualty, fire and marine companies in- 
forms the representatives of producers 
of its intention to have sub-committees 
appointed for the purpose of conferring 
with producers and otherwise investi- 
gating phases of the insurance business 
which it may be considered are inimical 
to it and that such conferences should 
be preliminary to the consideration of 
establishment of methods for making 
effective any conclusions agreed upon.” 

For the purpose of exploring the 
code of fair competition as formulated 
by the National Association and on 
which it rested its case in the operating 
memorandum submitted to the joint 
committee conference three company 
sub-committees have been appointed 
composed of three classes of companies, 
with representation of board and non- 
board, bureau and non-bureau com- 
panies. 

For the purposes of the exploration, 
the first of the committees will consider 
the articles that concern rates and al- 
lied subjects; the second, acquisition 
costs, including production branch offices 
and non-policy writing agents, and allied 
subjects; the third, the remainder of 
the subjects included in the fair prac- 
tices section of the proposed code. 





Immediate Action 

Due recognition is being given the 
time element, which has become even 
more important, because of the request 
just made of the National Association 
by the deputy administrator’ of the 
National Recovery Administration for 
information as to the progress made at 
the conferences. It was understood that 
the sub-committees will begin their in- 
vestigations during the present week, 
and that as soon as their conclusions 
shall have been reached, a further joint 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Fire Marks 
of the Past 


A handsome book of some 135 pages 
has just been published by the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, Phil- 
adelphia, describing the company’s 
unique collection of rare fire marks. 

The collection is maintained at the 
main office of the company and is open 
to the public. It consists of 117 old 
American fire marks which, with one 
exception, are all original specimens 
and is the most complete collection 
known. The marks date from 1752. 
These old metal marks, some with their 
distinguishing characteristics almost 
obliterated by the ravages of time and 
the elements, are reminders of the days 
when there were no municipal fire de- 
partments or fire fighting apparatus 
that today we take for granted. The 
American insurance companies in those 
days were forced to depend on volun- 
teer fire brigades. 

The use of the fire marks dates back 
to England and the 17th century and 
the purpose was to distinguish insured 
from uninsured property and was 
nailed by the insuring company on the 
house its own firemen would protect. 
In the old days in England if an alarm 
was sounded and the fire brigade re- 
sponded, only to discover that the build- 
ing bore the mark of another company, 
it was inclined to watch the burning 
with no efforts to extinguish the flame. 

The first fire brigade in America was 
formed in 1735 under the name of the 
Union Fire Company and Benjamin 
Franklin was its founder. It was in 
existence for over eighty years. In 
1752 there were six of these fire-fight- 
ing companies in Philadelphia, with a 
total membership of 225 and employ- 
ing eight engines, 1055 buckets and 36 
ladders. The Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship for the Insurance of Homes 
from Loss by Fire, founded in Phila- 
delphia in 1752 under the inspiration 
of Benjamin Franklin, was the first 
American fire insurance company. Its 
fire mark consisted of four leaden 
hands clasped and crossed. The Insur- 
ance Company of North America, the 
first American fire and marine insur- 
ance company, was founded in 1792. 
The early American fire marks, which 
were made of lead, tin, iron, brass or 
wood, had two purposes—to discourage 
malicious arson by showing that the 
owner himself would not suffer greatly 
if the building were destroyed, and as 
a guarantee to all volunteer fire bri- 
gades that their efforts in case of fire 
would be rewarded. Competition among 














these early volunteer brigades was not 
unlike the cut-throat variety so prev- 
alent in all industries today and which 
has necessitated governmental inter- 
vention and control. A fire alarm of- 
ten meant a series of pitched battles, 
as various brigades, vying for the right 
to battle the flames and thus share the 
reward, would settle the dispute by 
fisticuffs while the blaze roared on. If 
the burning house bore no fire mark, 
the professional fire fighters turned 
back, leaving the hapless owner to his 
own devices. 

It is interesting to note that in mak- 
ing the collection of American fire 
marks, the Insurance Company of 
North America had more difficulty in 
securing a specimen of its own fire 
mark than of any other. It was a 
leaden star of six wavy points mounted 
on a wooden shield. The last record of 
one of these old marks having been 
seen was in 1879, but in 1929 a perfect 
specimen was found. The story of its 
recovery is interesting. A faint stain 
was discovered upon the wall of an old 
Philadelphia dwelling in the shape of 
the wooden shields known to have been 
used with the star mark. Tracing 
back through the father, then the 
grandfather of the owner, the wooden 
shield was discovered in the possession 
of a carpenter. It contained, not the 
coveted star mark, but a mark of an- 
other company, and one that was rath- 
er common. Underneath this mark, 
however, was the faint outline of a six- 
star mark, proving the searchers were 
on the right track. 

The aged grandfather vaguely 
called having sold the fire mark years 
before to “a junk dealer from Balti- 
more.” Undiscouraged, the North 
America’s searchers began a careful 
scrutiny of every junk shop and sec- 
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ond-hand store in Baltimore. At last 


the six-star mark was found in a shop 
where it had been lying for many 
years. It fitted the plaque perfectly— 
line for line, nail-hole for nail-hole. 
This specimen is the only one of its 
kind known to be in existence and is 
highly prized. 


A Fire in 
the Ice House 

Years and years ago it was always 
considered a good joke to talk about 
the burning of an ice warehouse. Yet 
they burned frequently enough and be- 
cause of the increasing popularity of 
making ice right in the home circle, 
there are still ice houses and they still 
burn. A recent decision of the Su- 
perior Court of Montreal, Canada, 
brought out some interesting points in 
connection with the insurance in this 
case of an ice manufacturing plant. 
A claim of about $44,000 had been 
lodged following a fire which occurred 
about three years ago. The company 
was insured against fire by the Guar- 
anty Assurance Co., Ltd., but from 
1928 up to the day of the fire, July 11, 
1930, the company had never worked 
the plant. At the time the company 
decided to discontinue the operation, 
the manager of the ice company tele- 
phoned the brokers asking them 
whether it was necessary to advise the 
insurance company of the change. The 
broker informed the company that this 
was not necessary because such cessa- 
tion of activities was permitted by the 
policy. When the case came to court, 
the judge decided that the clause in 
the insurance policy providing for the 
seasonal suspension in the operation of 
the plant did not provide for its clos- 
ing down for an indefinite period and he 
held that to insure buildings in active 
use was different from that of con- 
tinuing to insure these same buildings 
when they are closed for long periods 
during which time they are non-produc- 
tive. In this case it appears that a 
considerable part of the machinery was 
sold, repairs were not made to the 
same extent as when the factory was 
worked. The horses that were used 
to draw the carts containing ice had 
been sold and there was every indica- 
tion that the ice company had decided 
to give up manufacturing ice. Because 
of these and other facts, the judge 
found that in these circumstances there 
was material change in the risk and 
that the notice given to the brokers 
could not bind the insurance company 
and so the suit was disallowed. 
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A Perfect Collection 


Record 


The question of collections has been 
an especially troublesome one during 
the past three years and it is a pleas- 
ure to call attention to a “good news” 
account in the November-December 
number of the Messenger, the house 
organ of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Company of Hartford. Gordon Kyle, 
Virginia special agent of the Aetna, 
wrote to the editor of the Messenger 
that he had heard so much traveling 
around in the last year or so about 
agencies having trouble in collection of 
accounts and also had read so much in 
insurance publications about this sub- 
ject that it was a real pleasure to him 
to outline briefly the experience of one 
of the Aetna Virginia agencies. This 
agency, he said, last year wrote ap- 
proximately $18,000 in fire premiums 
and about $15,000 in casualty premiums. 
The fire companies paid out in losses 
$957.15 under 14 claims and the agents 
say they are satisfied that $6,000 would 
cover their casualty losses. They have 
never borrowed a dollar to pay com- 
pany balances and have never failed 
on the 25th of each month to send 
each company a check which is really 
on a 55-day basis. The editor of the 
Messenger naturally was interested and 
wrote to ask how they did it. This is 
the answer: 

“During the 27 years we have been 
in business, we have paid current ac- 
counts promptly on the 25th of each 
month and have paid all our companies 
on the 25th of the second month after 
the business was written. We can say 
with pride that we have never had one 
of our companies draw on us or write 
us for a balance due them. 

“We have since the day we started 
in business kept a complete record of 
all business written and losses paid, 
have never accepted a risk that we did 
not first inspect and feel we would 
be willing to write if we were accept- 
ing the liability instead of our com- 
panies. We have always kept our books 
in such a way as to reflect at all times 
our bank balance, balance due the com- 
panies, sundry clients from whom we 
collect rents, profit made by our firm 
from commissions and rents, fire in- 
surance notary fees, brokerage in 
loans, or from any other source from 
which we derive a _ profit. 

“Last year was generally conceded 
a bad year. Then we wrote in fire and 
casualty premiums a little more than 
$30,000. The first of this year we had 
premiums due and uncollected on our 
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books, 60 or more days old, $571.82, and 
charged off for the year $14.25. Since, 
we have collected a part of the latter 
amount. The amount charged off last 
year as bad debts is the largest amount 
we have ever charged off in one year 
with the expection of one account of 
$100. 

“Our method of handling all insur- 
ance premiums is: at the end of each 
month, we make a list from our gen- 
eral ledger of all premiums 60 or more 


days old, and while we deliver a bill | 
with each policy, if this bill has not had | 


the assured’s attention, we take a 





| 


duplicate to him in person if he is in | 
| fire department to extinguish the blaze 


the city; if not we write to him request- 
ing a remittance. In this way we try 
never to allow any premium to stand 
long enough to get whiskers on it.” 





Fire Prevention 
In Germany 

Fire prevention is making headway 
in Germany. 
summary shows a distinctly favorable 
trend: 


RM 
Damage for August 1929... ... 12,340,000 
ee 8,080,000 
ee . 9,520,000 
J ee 9,920,000 
i. a 7,630,000 
Damage for the RM 
first 8 months 1929...... . 95,010,000 
ee cee 66,950,000 
Ree 66,220,000 
| ae 57,090,000 
rr $7,410,000 | 


Adequate legislation and persecution 
play their part in this picture, but it is 
well to remember that for years Ger- 
many has carried on an extensive cam- 
paign of educating the populace in pre- 
vention methods. It has borne results. 





In Czechoslovakia 

In Czechoslovakia, the opposite is 
true. Fire damages amounted, in 1928, 
to Ke 296,693,000 and rose in the fol- 
lowing years: 


Ke 
See 339,090,000 
Sa 386,242,000 
Se 319,517,000 
1932 307,469,000 


And the decline in recent years does 
not tell the true story. In 1931 and 1932 
there were no important industrial ca- 


tastrophes, explosions, accidents and 
the like. But, during the same period, | 


the frequency of fires on farms, large- 
ly of incendiary origin, rose alarming- 
ly, so much, in fact, that it all but 
balanced the decline in the industrial 
branch. There is, apparently, a wide 
opportunity for educational campaigns 
in Czechoslovakia. 


The followi statistical | . So ti 
+ Py See | in, for small boys are always ringing 
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SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


ATURALLY it is the same thing 

as thrusting a sword into my vi- 
tals for me to admit that there can 
ever be too much Smoke. But a week 
ago Tuesday, when all New York 
appeared to think the most appropriate 
fashion to celebrate after the election 
was to light bonfires in the street, I 
was reluctantly forced to agree with 
another insurance man—though he is 
a life man—Mr. Richard J. O’Brien, 
that it would be wise to call out the 





burning brightly and high in front of 
my apartment in the Village. 
* * * 

THINK it was chiefly members of 

what might be termed the younger 
set in Morton and adjacent streets who 
were responsible for this particular 
fire. That there is no lack of wood to 


| be burned, I learned the day I moved 


| my bell and importuning me to buy 


wood from them to burn in the fire- 
place. Apparently my few purchases 
have not even scratched the available 
supply, which, in what I presume may 
be termed patriotic fervor, they piled 
high on the asphalt and welcomed in 
Mr. LaGuardia as New York’s next 


mayor. - a a 


T burned with an intensity of flame 

and heat I have never observed in 
what fuel I have bought and which, I 
regret to say, has seemed to be com- 
posed of more nails than wood. But 
the most astonishing feature was, as I 
inferred, the smoke. It rose in great 
billowing clouds, filled with sparks, and 
poured itself into such windows up to 
the sixth and seventh stories of the 
surrounding buildings which may have 
been left open, including my own. 
However, in answer to the fire alarm 
sent in by Mr. O’Brien, who, as I said, 
while in insurance himself, has no per- 
sonal interest in fire, the fire fighters 
appeared in about a minute and a half 
and little tots and their parents who 
had lined the sidewalks and were all 
but scorched by the heat, watched the 
hose turned on and soon the fire was 
over. But not the smell, for, added 
to the wood had been a great number 
of automobile tires, got from I know 
not where. And that perfume of 
burned rubber has not entirely depart- 
ed at this writing. I’m rather glad now 
that New York does not elect a mayor 
every year. 
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C. T. Buckman Heads Knickerbocker Elects Fred S. James & Co. Agency 
California Agents A. N. Butler Celebrates Fiftieth Year 


C. T. Buckman of Visalia was elected Albert N. Butler, formerly Deputy 
president of the California Association Superintendent of Insurance of New 
of Insurance Agents at the annual York State, who joined the companies 
meeting of that organization held in of the Corroon & Reynolds group re- 
Pasadena, Calif., the latter part of last cently, was elected a vice-president and 
week. Mr. Buckman has long been director of the Knickerbocker Insur- 
interested in agency affairs and spent ance Company last week. Other di- 
much time in advancing the insurance _ rectors elected were R. A. Corroon, Jr., 


business. George D. Vail, and R. A. Nelson. 
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Cuicaco, Nov. 13—Fifty years of 
representation of the Connecticut Fire 
Insurance Company by the Fred S. 
James & Co. agency was celebrated at 
a dinner given by the agency last week 
to President Edward Milligan and 
Vice-President George C. Long. Mem- 
bers of the agency present included 
George W. Blossom, W. E. Higbee, 
G. W. Blossom, Jr., F. R. Blossom, E. J. 
Schaffer, Charles Buresh, A. D. King 
and W. H. Stevens. A framed resolu- 
tion of felicitation from the company’s 
board was presented by Mr. Milligan. 
During the 50-year period premiums 
aggregated $4,000,000 and losses totaled 
$1,800,000, an all time loss ratio of 
48 per cent. 


Final Payment Made on 
Key System Pier Fire 


SAN FRAnNcisco, Nov. 13—Key Sys- 
tem, Ltd., San Francisco trans-bay 
ferry service, has been paid more 
than $1,300,000 by insurance com- 
panies as the result of a fire which 
almost destroyed the huge railroad 
pier in San Francisco bay on May 6, 
1933. E. E. Eitel, independent ad- 
juster who handled the huge loss exclu- 
sively, made final payment last week. 
The loss was undoubtedly the largest 
on the Pacific Coast this year and in- 
volved millions of dollars of property. 
It is believed the fire was of incendiary 
origin but investigations by the Na- 
tional Board and the Key System have 
failed to apprehend the criminal thus 
far. The huge loss showed the neces- 
sity for a fireboat to protect the city of 
Oakland’s valuable waterfront. If it 
were not for the fireboats from San 
Francisco and the Western Pacific Rail- 
road greater loss would have been 
suffered. 

The Transportation Mutual of Phila- 
delphia paid a fire loss of more than 
$400,000 on the burned pier and 16 
electric cars consumed by the flames. 
Several marine insurance companies 
settled a loss of $800,000 on the ferry 
boat “Peralta” which burned at her 
slip. The Key System pier occupied 
an area of 320,000 square feet, of 
which 135,000 square feet burned, ac- 
cording to the adjuster. 


Utica Fire Elects President 

Robert H. Canfield, who has been 
vice-president of the Utica Fire In- 
surance Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the company last week, succeed- 
ing W. Henry Start. 
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Frown on Schedule Rating 
For Compensation Lines 


Both National Council and Na- 
tional Bureau Propose its Elimi- 
nation To Rate Authorities 


The National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance, in a circular to member 
companies, has announced that it is 
filing a proposal with state supervising 
authorities and with various indepen- 
dent boards and bureaus of regulated 
states to eliminate schedule rating in 
workmen’s compensation risks. At the 
same time it also announced that sched- 
ule rating will cease on Dec. 31, in the 
following jurisdictions under its local 
administrative bureaus: District of Co- 
lumbia, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana and 
New Mexico. 

Simultaneously, the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
has advised its member companies that 
there has been filed a proposal for ap- 
proval by the insurance authorities in 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Maryland, where the Bu- 
compensation rates 
for all classes of carriers. The Bureau 
has further announced that on and 
after Dec. 31 schedule rating will cease 
in the following states in which it ad- 
ministers compensation rates: Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Rhode Island and South Da- 


reau administers 


kota. The ruling also becomes effective 
at the same time in the four states 


where Employers’ Liability laws still 
prevail: Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina. 

It is stated that these steps evidence 
the desire of insurance companies that 
schedule ratings should now be of- 
ficially withdrawn and that their engi- 
neers should thus be able to concentrate 
their safety work on those other phases 
of industrial activity which more di- 
rectly affect the frequency with which 
accidents occur. 

It is further stated that this action 
by the insurance companies follows a 
careful investigation of the relative 
values of schedule rating and experience 
rating under the conditions that exist 
today in the workmen’s compensation 
field. Schedule rating, in fixing a rate, 
considers primarily certain specific me- 
chanical safeguards whereas experience 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Casualty Actuaries Meeting 
In New York November 24 


New Method for Determining Com- 
pensation Rate Levels to Be Pre- 
sented and Discussed 


Phases of rate making for workmen’s 
compensation insurance will be the 
chief topic under discussion when the 
Casualty Actuarial Society meets at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania on Nov. 24. 

Paul Dorweiller, president of the 
society, will read a paper on “Policy 
Limits in Casualty Insurance” and 
John Edwards will continue the discus- 
sion which he introduced last year on 
the subject of “Ten Years of Rates and 
Rating Bureaus in Ontario Applied To 
Automobile Insurance.” 

A good deal of interest has already 
been evinced in the subject which Leon 
S. Senior has selected for a paper. 
Mr. Senior’s essay will be entitled “A 
Realistic Plan For Determining Com- 
pensation Rate Levels,” and it is ex- 
pected that in it he will offer a new 
plan designed to remove the subject 
from the field of abstract speculations 
and futile prophecies. In addition to 
Mr. Senior’s carefully prepared paper, 
there will be general informal discus- 
sion on the question of what should 
be done to make compensation rates 
adequate and reasonable. 

The program also lists a paper by 
Mare Kormez on “Correction of Cer- 
tain Deficiencies in the Experience 
Rating Plan by the So-Called ‘Account 
Current’ Method.” 


Aetna C. & S. Co. Signs 


Large Contract Bond 
The A®tna Casualty and Surety 
Company has just arranged for the 


execution of a contract bond of $1,572,- 
895.50 on behalf of the Dravo Contract- 
ing Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
bond runs in favor of the United States 
in connection with the construction of 
the Gallipolis Lock and Dam in the 
Ohio River to be built for the contract 
price of $3,145,791. 

This project has been undertaken to 
improve navigation in the Ohio River 
and is made possible through the pro- 
visions of the N.I.R.A. 

The 4tna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany has arranged the necessary co- 
surety with a number of other leading 
American surety companies. 
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Van Schaick Discloses 
Mortgage Company Acts 


New York Superintendent Pre- 
sents Findings of "Shocking 
Practices" to Insurance Board 


In connection with the pending re- 
habilitation of title and mortgage guar- 
anty companies in New York State, 
which is under the jurisdiction of 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick, the following statement 
in part was made last week: 


Shortly after the Department took 
over the 14 title and mortgage com- 
panies for rehabilitation I established 
a special bureau to make an inquiry 
into the practices of the various com- 
panies. A view from within had become 
possible. Preliminary reports have been 
received as to some of the companies. 
I intend to continue the inquiry into 
every company and every department 
of every company. Every complaint is 
being investigated with painstaking 
care. The practices disclosed to date in 
some of the companies are shocking. 
Properties were conveyed without ample 
consideration to insiders. Securities 
were sold to innocent purchasers while 
the issues were in default. Moneys re- 
ceived in trust were not treated as 
trust funds. Improper substitutions 
were made in certificate issues of de- 
faulted mortgages. 

As a result of the preliminary re- 
ports many of the old employees and 
officers of the companies have severed 
their relations with the companies by 
direction of the Superintendent. The 
salaries of the necessary higher officials 
who have been retained have been sub- 
stantially reduced. The scope of the 
investigation has been presented to the 
Insurance Board and the preliminary 
reports have been forwarded to the 
District Attorneys of New York county, 
Bronx county, Kings county, Queens 
county and Nassau county for appro- 
priate action. 

Outside of indications of possible 
acts contained in the reports to the 
District Attorneys this Department is 
commencing proceedings to recover 
large sums of moneys from officials of 
the companies where civil liability is 
indicated. The Department has already 
in one instance recovered for the mort- 
gage and certificate holders and other 
creditors a substantial number of prop- 
erties which were improperly conveyed 
by the officials of one of the com- 
panies to a dummy corporation con- 
trolled by favored outsiders. 

To date approximately two hundred 
witnesses have been examined covering 
thousands of pages of testimony. The 
special investigator for the Department 
has on hand an additional list of wit- 
nesses who will be examined shortly. 
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Fast Driving Is 
Not Safe Driving 


Excessive speed on the part of 
motorists is too often justified by false 
logic, according to the belief of Ray- 
mond N. Caverly, vice-president of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, in 
charge of claims. Pointing to the fact 
that last year a large proportion of all 
fatal accidents occurred at speeds 
greater than the legal limit, Mr. 
Caverly declared that unintentional but 
great harm was being done through 
the constant repetition by uninformed 








CASUALTY 


persons of such remarks as “Sixty 
miles an hour is a safer speed than 
twenty.” 

Considering the speed element alone, 
he pointed out, it is axiomatic that a 
higher rate is never as safe as a lower 
one. “It is true,” said Mr. Caverly, 
“that an individual’s needs often re- 
quire fast traveling. It is true, too, 
that safety is decreased rather than 
increased, by rates of speed greatly 
less than that of the regular stream of 
traffic in which a vehicle is moving. It 
is also fortunately true that automotive 
engineering has added immeasurably to 
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the controllability and consequent safety 
of the very fast moving car. 

“These points are not to be ignored. 
But there is a fast group of drivers 
who crave speed for the thrill of it 
alone, and who mistakenly condone it 
with the specious logic that it adds to 
the safety of driving. The fallacy prob- 
ably arises from a realization of the 
dangers of a slow-moving car in a 
stream of rapid traffic, and from the 
fact that serious accidents may be 
caused by the driver who stops at the 
wrong time or place.” 


Ratio of Speed 
To Damage Done 

“It is a simple fact of physics, how- 
ever,” Mr. Caverly continued, “that in 
the event of an accident such as a col- 
lision, the damage done is the result of 
the total energy involved. The car that 
is going at a speed of 60 miles an hour 
is not only more likely to meet with 
an accident than the one going 30, but 
if it does, it hurls into that accident a 
far greater destructive force. However 
dangerous it may be for a car to stand 
still, it is well to remember that two 
cars, standing still, can never collide. 
Ordinary common sense, as well as ob- 
servation and statistics, tells us that 
there is less danger in the accident in- 
volving two slow moving machines, than 
two traveling at high speed. It would 
be well for the man who says ‘Sixty 
miles an hour is safer than twenty,’ to 
remember that every mile added to the 
velocity of his car means that much 
added to its destructive impact in the 
event of an accident.” 





Liquidating Russian 
Carrier a Big Task 


Superintendent of Insurance Van 
Schaick of New York, Deputy Super- 
intendent Richard A. Brennan, in 
charge of the liquidation bureau, and 
the latter’s assistants, have had the 
devil’s own time in carrying out the 
liquidation of the First Russian Insur- 
ance Company. Almost without ex- 
ception, the foreign claims filed with 
the bureau for liquidation were vague, 
indefinite and absolutely lacking in sup- 
porting proof. Such proofs as were pre- 
sented in support of the various policy 
claims in every instance were coached 
in continental European languages, 
principally Russian, German and 
Polish. Countless documents were sub- 
mitted by claimants written in Lettish, 
Ukranian, Yiddish, Russian, German, 
and Polish in addition to their policies 
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which in those cases where presented 
were all in either the Russian, German 
or Polish languages. Because of the 
many and various forms in which such 
proofs were presented, the manners of 
their execution, their contents and sub- 
stance, as well as the various types of 
handwriting and colloquial language 
used by the parties, the work of pass- 
ing on the claims was exceedingly diffi- 
cult as in most instances the documents 
and papers in the various foreign lan- 
guages and dialects had been presented 
to the liquidator without any ac- 
companying translations to guide, not- 
withstanding the fact that translations 
of documents submitted were requested 
in all instances by the liquidator. 

To make matters more difficult, the 
liquidator was in possession of no rec- 
ords, books or documents pertaining to 
any of the foreign claims which he is 
charged to liquidate excepting such 
policies, receipts or loan certificates as 
were presented or submitted by claim- 
ants in report of their respective claims. 
In many instances, claims have been 
presented to the liquidator where either 
policies or receipts, or both policies and 
receipts have not been available. In 
such the claimants have at- 
tempted to substantiate their claims by 
their sworn statements of loss of the 
documents, together with sworn state- 
ments of facts specifying the reasons 
or cause and time Still an- 
other problem concerns the values of 
claims originally payable in Russian 
or English money which the liquidator 
has been called upon to evaluate. It 
has been a tremendous task and one 
might say, indeed, that when Deputy 
Superintendent Brennan scratched this 
Russian, he found a Tartar. 


cases, 


of loss. 


Casualty Underwriting 
Reflects This Giddy World 


It is sometimes interesting to observe 
how the events of the day and the fads 
of the moment are reflected in insur- 
ance underwriting, particularly in the 
casualty field, which is most sensitive 
to social and economic changes. From 
the headquarters of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, for example, we received this 
week corroboration of two activities 
previously reported in the daily news- 
papers. The first concerned the elec- 
tion in New York City on November 7 
which, because of the spirited and often 
bitter, three cornered contest was gen- 
erally believed to have resulted in the 
introduction of rough-house tactics 
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reminiscent of the old days. According 
to John W. Marden, manager of the 
New York Plate Glass Service Bureau 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, election day dis- 
putes cost casualty companies three 
times as many plate glass losses as in 
the presidential polling a year ago. 
Some 60 broken plates have thus far 
been reported at an estimated cost of 
$5,000. 


Roller Skating And The 
Auto Liability Loss Ratio 


The other item concerns the insur- 
ance angle on the roller skating fad 
which is too much with us. Casualty 


companies have reported several ser- | 
ious claims on automobile liability poli- | 


cies in the last few weeks due to the 
renewed popularity of this pastime. 
The conservation staff of the National 
Bureau has made a survey of condi- 
tions in 20 leading cities and has found 
that roller skating has become an 
actual added hazard to automobile 
driving, especially at night. Mature 
men and women and boys and girls of 
all ages have taken up the sport in in- 
creasingly large numbers all along the 
Atlantic coast and in some western 
cities. Much of the skating is being 


done unrestricted in the evening. The | 


Bureau has gone so far as to send out 
a safety program designed to aid cities 
in solving the problem. The program 
combines the best features of protection 
that have been used in the cities sur- 
veyed. Developments will 
watched as the fad is not yet believed 
to have attained its peak. 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


| aN spite of the position of the Caro- 
linas on repeal of the 18th Amend- 
| ment, there is still interest in the 
historic conversation between the Gov- 
ernors of the two States. Indeed it is 
only now that the famous words of the 
Governor of North Carolina are again 
practical in application to present-day 
tense moments. What is claimed to be 
| an authenticated version of the incident 
illustrates the model “soft answer.” The 
accuracy of this version is vouched 
for by John Motley Morehead, grandson 


of the then Governor of North Carolina. 
= iad ce 


T seems that a controversy between 
the States of North and South Caro- 
| lina had developed over the attempt of 
the Governor of South Carolina to force 
the extradition of some fugitives who 
had crossed over the line into North 
| Carolina. The latter State refused and 
the Governor of South Carolina waxed 
exceedingly wroth. In an effort to settle 
the problem a meeting was arranged 
between the two executives not far 
from the State line in South Carolina. 
The Governor of South Carolina, a 
| small but determined Southern gentle- 
man, was resolved that his State should 
suffer no such indignity. He delivered 
himself vigorously and at length to his 
adversary, six foot six. The atmosphere 
grew blue. The peace meeting threat- 
ened to degenerate into a battle. The 
peppery South Carolinian hinted omi- 
nously of the military forces he had 
encamped near by and after enlarging 
on the martial strenzth of his State 
asked the Governor of North Carolina 
what he had to say to that. It was a 


dramatic moment. 
* * * 


N that electric atmosphere Governor 

Morehead (of North Carolina) stood 
| up, towering above his diminutive but 
| belligerent opponent, and, having in 
| mind the common denominator which in 
those halcyon days tempered the spirit 
of men with its mellowness, delivered 
himself of that remark which has come 
down through the intervening years. 
“T say,” he declared, “it’s a long time 
between drinks.” Throats were dry 
from many words. This speech sank 
into absorbent minds. As if by magic 
the tension relaxed. The meeting ad- 
journed. Soft answers turned away 
wrath. The calm compromise of gentle- 
men replaced the angry demands of 
militant men. The dove of peace once 
again fluttered over the Carolinas. 
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Schedule Rating 


(Concluded from page 29) 


rating takes into account the accident 
history of an individual risk over a 
term of years. Both schedule rating 
and experience rating have been in use 
for a number of years, and if schedule 
rating is eliminated experience rating 
will remain as the major plan for the 
rate recognition of a reduction in in- 
dustrial accidents. The question of 
their relative values, it is said, was con- 


sidered from the viewpoint of all parties 
in interest before a decision was 
reached. Various aspects of the situa- 
tion are summed up in a report adopted 
by the Engineering Committee of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Underwriters in recommending the 
step. 

The Universal Analytic Schedule, 
from which the Industrial Compensa- 
tion Rating Schedule as it is now of- 
ficially known was derived, was adopted 
in 1913. At that time, the report says, 
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WHY AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
IS SO VITALLY NECESSARY 


Reliable public statistics show that for the first 
9 months of 1933 there were 523,000 automo- 
bile accidents, resulting in the death of 20,000 
people and in bodily injuries to 570,000. 


Last year stock casualty insurance companies 
paid automobile liability claims of $125,255,911 
and automobile property damage claims of $23,- 
327,151, relieving thousands of assureds from 
financial loss and even bankruptcy. 


Increased purchasing power, as a result of im- 
proving business conditions, will put many new 
and old cars in operation, thus increasing the 
No motorist 
adequate insurance protection. 


Agents should place their clients’ automobile in- 
surance in sound stock casualty insurance com- 
panies with nation-wide facilities, so that the 
assured may have prompt service and protection 
wherever and whenever his automobile is driven. 


Our organization solicits 
an opportunity to serve. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
(Organized 1884) 


COMPANY 


(Organized 1890) 


Applications from 
responsible agents invited. 
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the physical and mechanical conditions 
in industry were exceedingly bad. The 
country was entering upon an era of 
mass production and yet the physical 
conditions in factories were primitive 
as regards safety. With the introduc- 
tion of workmen’s compensation laws, it 
became necessary to strike at once at 
the heart of the accident situation. 
Obviously, the first thing to do was to 
produce safe physical conditions in the 
factories. 

In 1915, the report says, the com- 
panies therefore went to employers with 
a schedule rating program whereby the 
companies agreed to give credits in the 
rates for certain well defined safe- 
guards or protective devices in the in- 
dividual factory. 


Prevention Work 


The report goes on to state that 
since that time there has been a great 
improvement in industry from all 
angles. As an example, electric motors 
have largely superseded the ancient 
belt-drive systems for the transmission 
of power. Importance is attached to the 
fact that labor departments have since 
been created in many states operating 
under laws which make mandatory the 
protective devices which were specified 
in the schedule. Mention is also made 
of the fact that organizations, such as 
the American Standards Association, 
the National Safety Council, numerous 
employers’ associations, labor unions 
and the enlarged safety departments of 
the insurance carriers themselves, have 
developed safety programs that have 
largely covered the requirements of the 
schedule rating plan. When the sched- 
ule rating plan was revised to a more 
workable basis in 1918, the report 
states, the engineers estimated that 60 
per cent of the accidents, or the insur- 
ance losses on an accident frequency 
basis, were due to physical and mechan- 
ical hazards. This left 40 per cent of 
the insurance losses to be eliminated by 
what was then coming to be known as 
safety and welfare work. When the 
same schedule was revised in 1923, the 
engineers considered that 30 per cent 
of the losses were due to physical and 
mechanical hazards, and that 70 per cent 
were due to failure to carry on general 
safety practices. Since that time, ac- 
cording to the committee, when definite 
safety programs are adopted and in 
force, the relativity is approximately 
15 to 85. This is because it can be 
proved, the engineers say, that 85 per 
cent of the accidents in a factory can 
be eliminated if a well-planned safety 
organization is maintained. 
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Resolution Adopted by 
Companies at New York 
(Concluded from page 25) 


conference will be held in order to 
determine whether or not an arrange- 
ment can be made for the setting up 
of self-regulatory machinery within the 
business itself. 

It is not the purpose of the National 
Association to appoint sub-committees, 
but rather to continue negotiations 
through the Executive and Code Com- 
mittees. 

The Association’s Committees inter- 
pret the resolution adopted by the com- 
pany men as in keeping with the spirit 
of the agreement executed Oct. 26 by 
company and agency representatives, 
declaring that the insurance business 
has been confronted for many years 
with unfair competitive practices, and 
proposing to effectuate a plan to bring 
forth a joint agreement between agents 
and companies in an effort to stabilize 
the business by setting up the ma- 
chinery necessary to reach the ob- 
jective. 

They have expressed their determina- 
tion to bend every effort toward co- 
operation with the company commit- 
tees in attaining the objective sought, 
and again call attention to the fact 
that the pressure for relief from unfair 
competitive practices from agents all 
over the country continues unabated. 


Mutual Cooperation 

For the most part, the turn of 
events has been well received by agents 
and companies alike, many representa- 
tives expressing hope for the outcome, 
in keeping with the National Asso- 
ciation’s long continued policy of con- 
ference and cooperation. 

For the first time in history, there 
is a joint undertaking on the part of 
the several classes of companies, with 
the producers. There is joint recogni- 
tion that unfair competitive conditions 
prevail, harmful to companies, agents 
and the public. In view of the reluc- 
tance of the insurance companies to 
come under any except the minimum re- 
quirement of the NRA on hours and 
wages, and their fear of governmental 
interference with the insurance busi- 
ness, there appears a better chance of 
success than ever before. There are 
many who believe that the majority of 
non-board and non-bureau companies, 
for these reasons, will be sympathetic 
toward the plan of self-regulation with- 
in the business. 

It is the unanimous belief of the As- 
sociation’s Committee members, and 
many of the company officials, that the 
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C. W. French President 
of Seaboard Surety Co. 


At a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Seaboard Surety Company 
held Nov. 8, the resignation of Edwin 
D. Livingston, as President, was ac- 
cepted and Charles W. French, the 
company’s first vice-president, was 
chosen to succeed him as president of 
the company. Mr. Livingston con- 
tinues to be chairman of the board. 
Edward W. Briggs, vice-president, was 
appointed first vice-president to suc- 
ceed Mr. French. Harold W. Rudolph, 
secretary-general counsel of the com- 
pany, continues in that capacity. 








ultimate success of the undertaking will 
lie in the power of the machinery set 
up, whether it be called a National 
Insurance Conference or any other 
name, to make investigations of com- 
plaints, render judgment and enforce 
the fair practice rulings agreed upon. 

A recapitulation of the National As- 
sociation’s negotiations with the NRA 
in Washington, is as follows: 

On Aug. 3, 1933, the National Asso- 
ciation filed a preliminary code covering 
hours and wages with a reservation for 
the filing of a code on competitive prac- 
tices at a later date. 

On Sept. 12 a petition was filed with 
the Deputy Administrator in charge of 
codes such as relate to the insurance 
business for a postponement of any 
hearing on the code filed until after 
the Chicago Convention in October. 

On Sept. 19 the request for postpone- 
ment was granted. 

On Oct. 19 a further petition for 
postponement of the hearing was filed 
on the grounds that a joint conference 
between companies and agents was in 
the offing, the object of the conference 
being to attempt to formulate and file 
a joint Code of Fair Competition for 
both companies and producers. 

On Oct. 21 the above application was 
granted by the Deputy Administrator 
with the expressed hope that the ob- 
ject might be accomplished, and the 
hearing again postponed. 

On Nov. 11 the Deputy Administrator 
in charge inquired of the National As- 
sociation as to the result of the joint 
conferences stating that many in- 
quiries were being received in regard 
to the code the National Association 
had filed. 

On Nov. 13 the National Association 
replied that the conference work was 
not yet completed and asked for a 
further brief delay before a hearing 
day shall be set. 
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Second Action Against 
Indiana Liberty Mutual 


A receivership action against the 
Indiana Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, filed in circuit court in In- 
dianapolis by John Morgan and others, 
has been venued to the circuit court at 
Noblesville, Ind. The action was filed 
by policyholders. Another receivership 
action was brought by the attorney 
general of Indiana for Harry E. Mc- 
Clain, state insurance commissioner, on 
grounds that the company was insol- 
vent. This action was based on the 
theory that the special assessment of 
all policyholders for an amount equal 
to one year’s premium was made be- 
cause of the company’s insolvency. The 
judge of the Indianapolis circuit court 
ruled that the attorney general could 
not bring a receivership action, but did 
not rule on the company’s solvency. 

Recently John Rynerson, president of 
the company, asked for extension of 
time, explaining that he was not pre- 
pared for a court hearing. Rebuked by 
the court, he presented his petition for 
a change of judge, and when a special 
judge was appointed, asked a change 
of venue. At the court hearing, Mc- 
Clain asserted that the company was 
operating illegally since he had refused 
to grant a new license. All directors 
and officers of the company, except Mr. 
Rynerson, have resigned. 


N.A.L.A. Comp. Committee 


In response to a request of Associate 
Manager William Leslie of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters for appointment of a 
N.A.I.A.compensation committee tomeet 
with a committee of the stock casualty 
companies, in order to formulate a 
program for solution of the compensa- 
tion problem to submit to the special 
committee of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, the fol- 
lowing committee has been appointed: 
W. Eugene Harrington, Atlanta, Chair- 
man; C. F. Liscomb, Duluth, Minne- 
sota; Charles Bellinger, W. H. Perrin 
& Son, New York City; W. Herbert 
Stewart, Klee, Rogers, Loeb & Wolff, 
Chicago, and Cruger T. Smith, Dallas. 


Angelus Indemnity Branch 


The Angelus Indemnity Corporation, 
a California corporation with head 
offices in Los Angeles, has announced 
the opening of its San Francisco 
branch office in the Adam Grant Build- 
ing. George W. Christensen has been 
named manager of the branch. 
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Insurance Company of Maryland 


Forty- One of the Leading Legal Reserve 
Nine Industrial Life, Health and Accident 
Years of Insurance Companies in America. Com- 
Faithful plete line of life contracts. Offices 
Service throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania, 


Delaware and the District of Columbia. 
CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. 








| Centre St. & Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 




















FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 














“A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 
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Southland District 
Managers are “Friends 
in Need’? to Our Agents 


“They come bearing good tidings to. the Southland Agent 
working alone in a remote territory. 

He Helps Work Out Programs . . . The Southland Life 
District Manager’s first step is to go over the prospects on 
which the agent is working. The problems facing cach 
prospect are analyzed, and a new approach is developed if 
possible. 

He Calls on Prospects With You . . . Then the District 
Manager goes with you to call on the tough ones. His 
experience often proves of help in closing the sale. 

This is the kind of help that is typical of the Southland 
Life Agency proposition. If it sounds good to you, write 
to Clarence E. Linz, First Vice-President, or to Col. Wm. 
E. Talbot, Agency Manager. 


Southland Life 
Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, 


HOME OFFICE 


President 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 





























The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plane from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell. 





There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 
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GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 71. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. » 
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